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WELCOME, "421... 


JF THE truth were told, our hopes for you are high. 
‘nlike some of your predecesor classes, you come up 
You know that the 
going will be stiff in college and after. Probably among 
u there are some aspiring “Joe Colleges” and some 


tO college with your eyes open. 


indeflated high school big-shots, but in the main 
u're a crowd who know that the world needs some- 
thing more than rose-colored glasses. It needs men 

women with new ideas; moreover it needs men 
nd women prepared to pay the price of putting those 
leas to work. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the problems of our gen- 
tation are problems of human relationships—classes, 
lations, races. And the answer we give to that prob- 
em depends upon our deep-down belief about the kind 
{universe we live in. Is it one in which rampant in- 
ividualism triumphs? Is it one which rewards him 

st who most seeks his own good? Or is it a universe 

which mutual aid, social concern, love-of-neighbor 
toduce the highest values? Write that question on the 
font page of your four-year college calendar. 
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NAMES! NAMES! NAMES! . « - 


ABBOTT, Abington, Abrams, Ackerson, Adams, Ad- 
dison, Albright, Alexander, Allan. 

Names, just a lot of names. When you first come 
to college you are just a name, one among many names 
and different from any other name only in spelling. 
You may be somebody and probably are, but at first to 
the administration and your classmates you are just a 
name. Gradually your name will take on significance 
It will come to be associated with that indefinable some- 
thing that is really you. By the time four years are up 
and your college course finished, your name will stand 
for something specific. It will be associated with a 
known person with known traits and characteristics. 
Four years from now what will your name stand for? 

There are two main factors which will largely deter- 
mine the answer to this question. One of course is 
the character and personality you bring to college with 
you. This is important and to some degree will de- 
termine the second factor, for it will help if you already 
have a friendly personality and a vein of iron in your 
soul. But it is not as important as the second factor 
the choices you will make. 

For most students, going to college is entering a new 
world and usually a world where they have more free- 
dom to do as they please than they have had before. 
Also it is a world with decided behavior patterns, both 
good and bad, which put great pressure on conformity. 
What your name stands for four years from now will 
depend on the choices and decisions you make not only 
about the courses you take and the amount of time you 
will put on study but also on the use of your extra- 
curricular time. No one can make these choices for 
you (that is why they will determine what your name 
will stand for), but we would like to make a few brief 
suggestions. 

It is not often that we urge caution but for freshmen 
we would urge, “go slow.” Go slow in the choice of 
your extra-curricular activities, and especially do not 
get involved in too many. Contrary to much campus 
opinion activities are not the swmmum bonum of college 
life. Go slow on your choice of fraternities and sorori- 
ties—in fact you might well take time to consider 
whether or not the whole fraternity business is worth 
the time, money and energy it takes. Go slow on the 
choice of friends. Be friendly but decide carefully 
what crowd you want to be associated with for the 
next four years. 








ere is much else we might say but most of is 
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SIOW CnoOuULT 


all 1 


to have time to know vourself and what 


ou stand for You are only a name now but whethe 


like it or not your name when you graduate will 


What 


will stand for depends on you and very 


] +1 . 
iV OT iit choices you 


mediocre, or weak. 


and for something strong, 


are making now. 


4a 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR DIGESTION... 
y' MUR will take 


he color of whatever it feeds on habitually. 


mind is a chameleon, decidedly. It 


‘ lt isa 


unl idea, therefore, at the start of yvour college course 


Hull 


lo a spot of thinking about mental dietetics 


urse dinners will be prepared for you by the faculty 
| printed in the school’s annual menu. But what you 
eat between meals will effect your digestion of the 


school’s courses and the color of mind and you. 


you! 
in your odd hungry 
Hui v) 
from now tl 


You will 


actions to 


moments you feed only on 
But ten 


resemble Esquire. 


College and squire, all right 


yvea’rs 


iw chances are you will 


have the same sense of humor, the same re 


wile. 


that the 


your You will wake up some day to 


clay has hardened, and there you 


stand, unable to change your features except in your 


ever hopeful imagination. Your myth-making imagina 


tion will probably keep on dashing about like a roach 


inside the statue, but externally, to your friends, there 


you will stand, naked and stiff, in the form you yourself 
still ex 


have moulded Your wife and children may 


pect you to turn the world upside down. But you, if 


vou can get a God's-eye view of yourself, will know 
hetter The most that can be expected is that you will 


turn the house upside down, if the next issue of your 


favorite magazine is mislaid. Your mind has played 


you tricks. Like Alice in Wonderland you have dis- 
covered the secret of becoming smaller. You are at 
thirty a litthe man, because you have fed your mind 


n stimulating little pellets that have let you down 
You are incapable of playing the fool for Christ’s sake, 
of letting an important issue kindle a fire in your bones 


You affect your community only as lead does a balloon 


Your ginger ale has stood uncorked too long. You 
have lost your ability to sparkle up the nose of friend 
or enemy. You're tasteless and harmless. 


Why not begin now to tamp into the empty places 
of your mind some good reading? If rolled and watered 
occasionally, it will grow surprising crops years later. 

What do 


theory 


you know about the history of economic 
Whatever you become you will have to be an 
unateur economist. Bad amateurs in the field of eco 
nomic theory ought to be disbarred, dismembered, or 
a club 


\lthough there is actually no committee to sit on you, 


whatever is done when you are thrown out of 


you owe it to yourself to read up on the various inter 


pretations of the game. 

Have you read enough of Frank Lloyd Wright’s' 
own statements to know what he was aiming at in his 
architectural experiments? Modern architecture, city 
planning, housing—you may not learn much about these 


in your courses, yet they are a fascinating study for 


anyone who thinks something ought to be done aboy 
our cities. 

Don’t be put off by theology because it looks rather 
like 


value and it still has a pendulum that swings. 


a grandfather’s clock. Age hasn't decreased its 
At the 
present time Thomism is being widely discussed. Why 
not read G. K. Chesterton's life of 
try your teeth on The Christian Message in a Now 
Christian World by Hendrick Kraemer, brilliant Dute 
scholar-missionary who visited this country last year. 

You may not find a course on peace in the curricy 
lum; yet it is not an unimportant 


Raven's Il’ar and the Christian. 


subject. Rea 
Have you ever dug 
John Woolman’s Journal 
Glover's Jesus of History hasn't yet grown old. A 
[ matatio 
might provide surprising help for your practice of the 
of God. 


into Pascal's Pensees or 


month or two of daily reading in 
presence 

You would be surprised what resources can be dug 
up in any library and why not start at once building 
a bookshelf of ) Now is the time to make 
friends with books. (See the suggested list on p. 24.) 


* 
WE ARE CONCERNED... 
“BRINCETON moves to South Dakota!” “North 
western marches in a body to Nevada!” 
Startling? Well, no more so what 
happening to our sister universities in China. 


your own? 


has been 
With a 


persistence which we doubt could be duplicated in west- 


than 


ern nations, these Chinese students and professors have 
refused to accept the destruction of their campuses and 
the forced evacuation of their college buildings as the 
end of their universities. 
land—afoot, in flat 
where the real university could be reestablished. 


They simply have moved in- 
cars, anyway—to get to a place 
When 
the whole story can be told it will be an epic of the 
dauntless faith of youth. 

The needs of students in these new university centers 
are of They need food and clothing 
They need social rooms and libraries. They need the 
hand-clasp of fellowship from students of other nations 

last year American students raised $20,000 to aid 
the Student Christian Movements in China meet this 


crisis. 


course great. 


Over-night we built up representative local 
committees and a National Committee on student aid. 
On the best traditions of Christian service, hospitals 
and China, aid was administered with 
complete impartiality with regard to creed and politics. 
Human need was the sole criterion. 

This year, through the Far Eastern Student Emer- 
gency Fund, we are out to raise at least $50,000. It 


education in 


is a small amount. Students of America can give tt 
if they are concerned. ‘There are many evr 
dences that they are. But concern is not enough by 
itself. We need concern translated into action. 
Write to the Editors for further information and for 
Here is our 
chance to build for the future a new solidarity among 
those who tomorrow, for good or ill, will be helping 


to guide affairs of state and international life. 


easily 


suggestions for a campus campaign. 
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fo You WANT AN EDUCATION? 


e 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


Ix PRACTICALLY every college where this article 
will be read, the incoming freshman must make up his 
ind to get his education in spite of the college and 
not 
but it 
is an indictment of colleges so much as a challenge to 


in spite of his fellow students because of them. 


is intended not 


hat is a sweeping statement ; 


hinking and to action. Not long since, Henri Bergson, 


philosopher, 


renc] said that we need today men of 


action who think and men of thought who act. Unless 
we can get both thought and action, our colleges will 
‘ontinue to be places in which students win their way 
through to education in spite of the institutions rather 


lan because of them. 

In the main, American colleges work to defeat educa- 
(1) The actual practices 
of typical colleges are such as to deny to the students 


1 
+} 


t1 


tion along two principal lines : 


leir rightful opportunities to mature as social beings 
during their collegiate experience, and (2) 


Stre cy 
trong 


there is a 
tendency for collegiate life to destroy nascent 
dealism and to blunt ethical sensitivity, thus defeating 
efforts toward growth in social-mindedness. 
to examine these some detail. If 
the freshman wants to know what he can get out of 
college he had better see at the beginning of his career 
just what he 


| pre | OSC 


two tendencies in 


is in for. 
College Denies Adulthood 


[wo other men have said this better than I, and 1] 
urge that vou put their little books on your must list 
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for reading in the first week of your college course. 
H. M. Kallen’s College Prolongs Infancy (John Day 
pamphlet,* 1932) and Max MecConn, College or Kin- 
(New Republic, 1929) make a convincing 
case against the standard liberal arts college or profes- 


dergarten? 
sional school. The American college receives students 
who in most cases are still boys and girls. It graduates 
men and women. During their four years of residence 
they are supposed to mature from late adolescence to 
early adulthood. This problem is peculiar to American 
In the European systems the transition 


from adolescence to adulthood is accompanied by a 


education. 
change of institutions. But the American college, com 
ing as a continuation of the high school and as a pre 
view of the university, faces a special range of problems 
and difficulties. 
cessful in meeting this difficulty may be due in part to 


That the colleges are not entirely suc 


the lack of clear recognition of this peculiarly American 
problem. 

Social infantilism, says Kallen, is imposed upon bio 
logical maturity in the colleges. The college, indeed, 
is a pat instrument for the prolongation of social in 
fancy, in that (a) it selects automatically the individuals 
who do not have to begin earning their own living and 
(b) it 


taking care of themselves financially ; pro 


vides academic classical education which has no rele 


vance to the serious concerns of life, making the col 


Many college or 


The publishers 
issociation libraries, 


report this pamphlet out of print 
however, will have a copy <D 








lege and the college student tangential to the main 
currents and realities of life; (c) it ignores the upsurg- 
ng sex life of the maturing student; (d) it permits 
active participation as a social adult not in the serious 
purposes of the college but only in the extra-curricular 
irea, the relationship of the president and dean to this 
area being like that of the policeman to the corner 
gang; (e) it sets the undergraduate apart as a priv- 
ileged character, not amenable to the ordinary laws of 
peaceful conduct to which all workers of the same age 
re responsible; (f) it concentrates his thinking upon 
invidious irrelevancies, for “College is not a republic of 
letters, but a plutocracy of fraternities, sororities, clubs, 

‘activities’,” training the undergraduate in a false 
standard of values. “The American undergraduate,” 
Kallen concludes, “makes the impression of a self- 
centered and selfish creature, absorbed in trivialities, 

fort-loving, reactionary, and irresponsible; in a 
word, infantile.” For while bodies grow up automat- 
ically by natural processes, minds and hearts are kept 
infantile. The habits of social adulthood can be ac 
ly by practice, by living as adults in an en- 
vironment which demands the habits, attitudes, and 
motives of adulthood. 


quired on 


“For social adulthood consists 
in self-management and self-support, in moral respon- 
sibility and intellectual integrity. . And this is why 
adulthood cannot be learned in colleges as they are now 
iny more than swimming can be learned on dry land 

\pproaching the question from the opposite angle, 
McConn agrees with Kallen in the insistence that col- 
lege is a sort of super-kindergarten. Whereas Kallen 
claims that the college is an impediment to social ma- 


turity, McConn lays the greater responsibility upon 
the children of the parents who assume that the college 
is a safe place to put young peaple after they are out 
of prep school and before they are ready for business 
and marriage, where they will be cared for until they 
are ready to “come out.” Both writers agree that the 
icademic set-up is based on the contention that life 
begins at Commencement, not before. 

\s McConn rightly argues, a limited number of 
these homes for older children will be eagerly patron 
ized by parents who can pay the bill. And from the 
standpoint of social welfare, it will be well to have the 
Gentlemen and [Ladies of tomorrow well groomed to 
play their parts—or just to play harmlessly—by being 
guided safely through their last years of adolescent ir- 
responsibility in preparation for adult irresponsibility. 
Good social policy supports the idea that as long as we 
are to have some adults who can be independently 
irresponsible, they should be so trained as not to be 
anti-social in their habits. But to contemplate the in- 
definite continuance of the super finishing school as 
the sole or even the dominant academic pattern, is un- 
thinkable. For, as John Dewey puts it, “Social institu- 
tions, the pattern of social arrangements, are the finally 
controlling influences in shaping minds.” And the col- 
lege, which for four years is the society, the social 
order of the student, shapes the student mind not so 
much by what it teaches as by what it practices. 

This, then, is the first weakness of current collegiate 
life. It works on the philosophy that life begins at 


Commencement; that by deduction students in col- 
lege are in preparation for life, and that by conclusion 
they are not to engage in the serious concerns of living 
while in college. What happens on Commencement 
Day, when the Academic umbilical cord is severed, js 
of secondary concern to the college. If for four years 
the student has been nurtured and developed and has 
come through unscathed, he is ready for graduation. 
The college can do no more for him. It has already 
done enough to him when it projects a social infant into 
an adult world where he is the prey of all the social 
forces of a caste-divided and class-ridden world. 
College Discourages Idealism 

By a familiar psychological process, high anticipa- 
tions serve to exaggerate disappointments and also to 
increase the likelihood of personality difficulties grow- 
ing out of the disappointment of ethical idealism. Look 
at the typical freshman as he comes into the doors of 
college this September. 
bitious fresh. 


He is alive, eager, young, am- 
And see what happens to him. He 
comes like a young Lochinvar out of the West or the 
East, the South or the North, to ride in the lists. He 
carries the plumes of his youthful dreams and _ the 
banners of his idealism. He is put to scrubbing armour 
and grooming horses—which would be significant prep- 
aration if the knights themselves ever entered the 
tourney. But he soon learns from the older lackeys 
who have been around a while (ves I mean the upper- 
classmen) that nobody really ever does anything except 
drill and train and exhort. No one but a vague thing 
called “The Administration” is supposed to say a de- 
finitive word about the nature of the educational process 
or what is to be done by the student during his resi- 
dence. No wonder he loses interest in the main busi- 
ness. No wonder he fills the vacuum of his life with 
the things which he and his comrades in servitude have 
discovered as interesting and exciting diversions. Stu- 
dent absorption in academic trivialities is a direct result 
of the denial to students of active participation in shap 
ing and administering the important things of college 
life. Here in college the student learns that what he ts 
to do is “Do what de man sav.” 

Thus the inner resources of the student are torn down 
and depleted rather than built up and fortified. He 
came with hopes and aspirations. He was denied op- 
portunity to express them in significant ways. He 
leaves college, cynical and disillusioned, feeling that the 
world owes him a living and that he is out to collect 
his due. He may carry a pleasant afterglow of col- 
legiate memories with him into the harsh outer world, 
which will fortify him in moments of loneliness and 
fits of depression. But nostalgia is scarcely an ade- 
quate substitute for robust idealism. The college which 
treats its students as older children rather than 4s 
younger adults, which arrests the development of their 
nascent idealism by refusing adequate exercise of the 
students’ aspirations in significant enterprises and ac- 
tivities, is not meeting the demands of contemporar) 
living. It is not so much a college as a cloister. More 
accurately, it is a country club. Into this gothic cout 


(Turn to page 16.) 
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THis WorLD 


. . « landmarks of the 


world you live in 


DR. ROBERT L. KELLY, in one of the Pomona 
College lectures, has remarked that the way of prophets 
as well as that of transgressors, is hard. However, it 
can be said in other realms than that of prophecy that 
the world of the next few decades will be a world of 
change, a world of challenge, and a world of oppor- 
tunity. Recently, a mature and intelligent man was 
pacing the deck of an ocean liner in a sad and worried 
state. The difficulty was that he had a son of sixteen 
years. He was thinking of the kind of world in which 


his son was destined to live. It is a world of entirely 
new conditions, of confusion and struggle, of oppor- 
tunities fraught with danger, and finally he must meet 
his death. Let us look at this world again: entirely 
new conditions—really interesting—confusion — and 
struggle—such a test of judgment and fortitude—op- 
portunities will be fraught with danger—glorious ad- 
; 


Ue) ure 


and finally meet his death—no change from 
ther ages. So let us forsake melancholy and look at 
this new world appearing over our horizon—a world 
of interesting change, stern challenge, and glowing 
opportunity. 


i 


World of Change 


The generations living just after great wars probably 
the most rapid changes. Following the revolutions 


se 
of 150 years ago in America and France, democracy 
came almost too fast for the current generation to 
understand it or to meet it with successful adjustments. 
What the recent World War has done to us is not yet 
clear. It has taught us one thing about war. We 
thought formerly that the winners of a war accomplish 
their purpose. This war was won by those who were 
fighting under the slogans “‘to make the world safe for 
Democracy,” and “a war to end wars.” Your genera- 
tion not only will see more of the effects of the last 
war and its treaty but will experience the changes 
brought by another great war. This is not a prophecy 
concerning the immediate future in Europe. It is 
enough to know that the war in the Orient, whatever its 
eventualities may be, will change the whole world. 
There have been various goals announced as the pur- 
pose of Japan. They include: (1) to secure Chinese- 
Japanese codperation; (2) to prevent China’s becom- 
ing united; .(3) to drive out communism; (4) to 
prepare for war with Russia. Judging by the preceding 
War, the results, then, will be to implant a deep hatred 
of Japan, to nationalize and militarize more than four 
hundred million people, to make them more kindly 
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disposed toward communism, and friendly with Russia. 
Truly this will be a different world. This is not a 
comment upon the difference, whichever may be better 
or worse, between the communism of today in Russia 
and that of Lenin, or between the communism in China 
and that in Russia. The point here is that the world 
will be radically changed by this war. 

Since for the first time in history the problem in the 
North American continent no longer is how to wrest 
from nature enough food and enough clothing, but how 
to make possible a satisfactory method of distribution 
of food and clothing, the living conditions of all in 
America must be different than those known at any 
other previous time. Furthermore, since the cause of 
this change is the introduction of machinery, similar 
changes will occur throughout the world within a few 
decades. 

Again, your generation is the first one in which the 
vast majority of the citizens have sufficient education 
to enable them to consider world forces in social, eco- 
nomic, and political realms, and the first generation to 
have a picture day by day of the conditions throughout 
the world for that given day. The older adults of this 
generation are startled to realize that for the first time 
a rising group of youth are building their life’s plans 
with little, if any, consideration of God or religion. 
This complete secularization of life is also a new 
phenomenon in the history of the world. 


World of Challenge 


If you like worthy opponents in games, if you like 
hazards in golf, if you like to make a fire in the open 
without matches, if you like a vigorous debate, if 
you like to promote an organization, if you like to hear 
people say it cannot be done and then set about doing it, 
then you may look forward to a thrilling life. The 
world you will live in offers you a challenge on many 
fronts. Choose your arena! 

Are you interested in how this world may become a 
place of fair opportunity for people of many races? 
Consider the contacts of East and West in China at 
the close of the current war. If Japan wins will the 
white races try to maintain the “Open Door’? If 
China wins, her rapid introduction to machines and 
their making will present to the western world compe- 
tition as well as markets. Can our exclusion act remain 
the final word in the face of an armed and nationally 
conscious people of four hundred million? There is 








lege and the college student tangential to the main 
currents and realities of life; (c) it ignores the upsurg- 
ing sex life of the maturing student; (d) it permits 
active participation as a social adult not in the serious 
purposes of the college but only in the extra-curricular 
irea, the relationship of the president and dean to this 
area being like that of the policeman to the corner 
gang; (e) it sets the undergraduate apart as a priv- 
ileged character, not amenable to the ordinary laws of 
peaceful conduct to which all workers of the same age 
re responsible; (f) it concentrates his thinking upon 
invidious irrelevancies, for “College is not a republic of 
letters, but a plutocracy of fraternities, sororities, clubs, 
and ‘activities’,” training the undergraduate in a false 
standard of values. “The American undergraduate,” 
concludes, “makes the impression of a self 
and selfish creature, absorbed in trivialities, 
fort-loving, reactionary, and irresponsible; in a 
word, infantile.”. For while bodies grow up automat 
‘ally by natural processes, minds and hearts are kept 
ntile. The habits of social adulthood can be ac- 
quired only by practice, by living as adults in an en- 
ronment which demands the habits, attitudes, and 
motives of adulthood. “For social adulthood consists 
in self-management and self-support, in moral respon- 
sibility and intellectual integrity. 


. And this is why 
adulthood cannot be learned in colleges as they are now 
any more than swimming can be learned on dry land.” 

\pproaching the question from the opposite angle, 
MecConn agrees with Kallen in the insistence that col- 
i Whereas Kallen 


claims that the college is an impediment to social ma- 


1 


lege is a sort of super-kindergarten. 


turity, McConn lays the greater responsibility upon 
the children of the parents who assume that the college 
is a safe place to put young peaple after they are out 
of prep school and before they are ready for business 
and marriage, where they will be cared for until they 
are ready to “come out.” Both writers agree that the 
icademic set-up is based on the contention that life 
begins at Commencement, not before. 

\s McConn rightly argues, a limited number of 
these homes for older children will be eagerly patron- 
ized by parents who can pay the bill. And from the 
standpoint of social welfare, it will be well to have the 
Gentlemen and Ladies of tomorrow well groomed to 
play their parts—or just to play harmlessly—by being 
guided safely through their last years of adolescent ir- 
responsibility in preparation for adult irresponsibility. 
Good social policy supports the idea that as long as we 
are to have some adults who can be independently 
irresponsible, they should be so trained as not to be 
anti-social in their habits. But to contemplate the in- 
definite continuance of the super finishing school as 
the sole or even the dominant academic pattern, is un- 
thinkable. For, as John Dewey puts it, “Social institu- 
tions, the pattern of social arrangements, are the finally 
ontrolling influences in shaping minds.” And the col- 
ege, which for four years is the society, the social 
order of the student, shapes the student mind not so 
much by what it teaches as by what it practices. 


( 
] 
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This, then, is the first weakness of current collegiate 
life. It works on the philosophy that life begins at 


Commencement; that by deduction students in col. 
lege are in preparation for life, and that by conclusion 
they are not to engage in the serious concerns of living 
while in college. What happens on Commencement 
Day, when the Academic umbilical cord is severed, is 
of secondary concern to the college. If for four years 
the student has been nurtured and developed and has 
come through unscathed, he is ready for graduation, 
The college can do no more for him. It has already 
done enough to him when it projects a social infant into 
an adult world where he is the prey of all the social 
forces of a caste-divided and class-ridden world. 
College Discourages Idealism 

By a familiar psychological process, high anticipa- 
tions serve to exaggerate disappointments and also to 
increase the likelihood of personality difficulties grow- 
ing out of the disappointment of ethical idealism. Look 
at the typical freshman as he comes into the doors of 
college this September. 
fresh. 


He is alive, eager, young, am 
bitious And see what happens to him. He 
comes like a young Lochinvar out of the West or the 
East, the South or the North, to ride in the lists. He 
carries the plumes of his youthful dreams and the 
banners of his idealism. He is put to scrubbing armour 
and grooming horses—which would be significant prep- 
aration if the knights themselves ever entered the 
tourney. But he soon learns from the older lackeys 
who have been around a while (yes | mean the upper- 
classmen) that nobody really ever does anything except 
drill and train and exhort. No one but a vague thing 
called “The Administration” is supposed to say a de- 
finitive word about the nature of the educational process 
or what is to be done by the student during his resi- 
dence. No wonder he loses interest in the main busi- 
ness. No wonder he fills the vacuum of his life with 
the things which he and his comrades in servitude have 
discovered as interesting and exciting diversions. Stu- 
dent absorption in academic trivialities is a direct result 
of the denial to students of active participation in shap 
ing and administering the important things of college 
life. Here in college the student learns that what he is 
to do is “Do what de man say.” 

Thus the inner resources of the student are torn down 
and depleted rather than built up and fortified. He 
came with hopes and aspirations. He was denied op- 
portunity to express them in significant ways. He 
leaves college, cynical and disillusioned, feeling that the 
world owes him a living and that he is out to collect 
his due. He may carry a pleasant afterglow of col- 
legiate memories with him into the harsh outer world, 
which will fortify him in moments of loneliness and 
fits of depression. But nostalgia is scarcely an ade- 
quate substitute for robust idealism. The college which 
treats its students as older children rather than as 
younger adults, which arrests the development of their 
nascent idealism by refusing adequate exercise of the 
students’ aspirations in significant enterprises and ac- 
tivities, is not meeting the demands of contemporary 
living. It is not so much a college as a cloister. More 
accurately, it is a country club. Into this gothic coum 


(Turn to page 16.) 
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world you live in 


DR. ROBERT L. KELLY, in one of the Pomona 
College lectures, has remarked that the way of prophets 
as well as that of transgressors, is hard. However, it 
can be said in other realms than that of prophecy that 
the world of the next few decades will be a world of 


] 
change, 


a world of challenge, and a world of oppor- 
Recently, a mature and intelligent man was 
pacing the deck of an ocean liner in a sad and worried 

The difficulty was that he had a son of sixteen 
years. He was thinking of the kind of world in which 
his son was destined to live. It is a world of entirely 
new conditions, of confusion and struggle, of oppor- 
tunities fraught with danger, and finally he must meet 
his death. Let us look at this world again: entirely 
really and 
such a test of judgment and fortitude—op- 
portunities will be fraught with danger—glorious ad- 
venture !—and finally meet his death—no change from 
So let us forsake melancholy and look at 
this new world appearing over our horizon—a world 


tunity. 


state 


new conditions- interesting—con fusion 


struggle 


othe yr ades. 


of interesting change, stern challenge, and glowing 
opportunity 


rl 


World of Change 


The generations living just after great wars probably 
see the most rapid changes. Following’ the revolutions 
of 150 years ago in America and France, democracy 
came almost too fast for the current generation to 
understand it or to meet it with successful adjustments. 
What the recent World War has done to us is not yet 
clear. It has taught us one thing about war. We 
thought formerly that the winners of a war accomplish 
their purpose. This war was won by those who were 
fighting under the slogans “‘to make the world safe for 
Democracy,” and ‘a war to end wars.” Your genera- 
tion not only will see more of the effects of the last 
war and its treaty but will experience the changes 
brought by another great war. This is not a prophecy 
concerning the immediate future in Europe. It is 
enough to know that the war in the Orient, whatever its 
eventualities may be, will change the whole world. 
There have been various goals announced as the pur- 
pose of Japan. They include: (1) to secure Chinese- 
Japanese codperation; (2) to prevent China’s becom- 
ing united; (3) to drive out communism; (4) to 
prepare for war with Russia. Judging by the preceding 
war, the results, then, will be to implant a deep hatred 
of Japan, to nationalize and militarize more than four 
hundred million people, to make them more kindly 
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disposed toward communism, and friendly with Russia. 
Truly this will be a different world. This is not a 
comment upon the difference, whichever may be better 
or worse, between the communism of today in Russia 
and that of Lenin, or between the communism in China 
and that in Russia. The point here is that the world 
will be radically changed by this war. 

Since for the first time in history the problem in the 
North American continent no longer is how to wrest 
from nature enough food and enough clothing, but how 
to make possible a satisfactory method of distribution 
of food and clothing, the living conditions of all in 
America must be different than those known at any 
other previous time. Furthermore, since the cause of 
this change is the introduction of machinery, similar 
changes will occur throughout the world within a few 
decades. 

Again, your generation is the first one in which the 
vast majority of the citizens have sufficient education 
to enable them to consider world forces in social, eco- 
nomic, and political realms, and the first generation to 
have a picture day by day of the conditions throughout 
the world for that given day. The older adults of this 
generation are startled to realize that for the first time 
a rising group of youth are building their life’s plans 
with little, if any, consideration of God or religion. 
This complete secularization of life is also a new 
phenomenon in the history of the world. 


World of Challenge 


If you like worthy opponents in games, if you like 
hazards in golf, if you like to make a fire in the open 
without matches, if you like a vigorous debate, if 
you like to promote an organization, if you like to hear 
people say it cannot be done and then set about doing it, 
then you may look forward to a thrilling life. The 
world you will live in offers you a challenge on many 
fronts. Choose your arena! 

Are you interested in how this world may become a 
place of fair opportunity for people of many races? 
Consider the contacts of East and West in China at 
the close of the current war. If Japan wins will the 
white races try to maintain the “Open Door’? If 
China wins, her rapid introduction to machines and 
their making will present to the western world compe- 
tition as well as markets. Can our exclusion act remain 
the final word in the face of an armed and nationally 
conscious people of four hundred million? There is 








the addition: 


With donu- 


nant Asiatic people as a neighbor, may we expect the 


ul question of India a proud 


people of India to be unaffected’? If one desires another 


real race problem, let him begin to follow the retugees 


) 
he refugees who are people no longer wanted in the 
lands of their birth. Their fate and their immediate 
is already a question which is concerning 


licy 
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lisposition 


the nations. American college students who follow 
this thread of life may have opportunity for important 
action during their lives. In one millennium after an- 


other, racial minorities have 
This generation moves into a world 
such problems will be given attention in 


and with 


groups or unassimuilated 


created problems. 
in which 


broader areas greater tolerance than ever 


before. Evidently a factor influencing England during 
the conquest of Ethiopia was the effect upon white 
prestige in Africa if native Africans should seem to 


win against a European power. 

It may be easier to give consideration to race prob- 
lems on the continents of the eastern hemisphere than 
to face one at home. Yet, in our own communities lies 
the real race challenge to most of us. 
related an 
years old 


A Negro woman 
experience thus: ““My young son is three 

So far in his experience he has played with 
other children without restraint. His is a happy world. 
Recently on a hot day as we came in front of a soda 
fountain, he asked to stop for a cold drink. 


’ I made an 
excuse but 
| | 


did not tell him the whole truth. Soon I 
tell him the facts. I must say to my little boy 
I love, that he is different, that in many places 
he cannot 


must 
whom 


eat, in most hotels he cannot stay, that he 
travel in certain cars and sit 


must 


in certain seats at 
the theatre, that he can do only the menial labor and in 
time of 


dept 


[ ression he must step aside to give his place 
to someone else. 
1 
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All this is not because of any wrong 
lone or may do, not because of anything he can 
change, but simply because his father and mother do 
not belong to the privileged race.’ Do you sense any 


Such a world lies before those inter- 
ested in race questions. 


challenge here? 


The words Social Security carry another challenge. 
No one now will deny that all must eat and have shelter, 
that mothers and children must have a chance at health, 
that those who are ill must have care. To secure these 
ends, to maintain a solvent government, to plan so 
that the less fortunate may be able to earn and so to 
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keep their self-respect will take the best intellectug | 


effort, the most tolerance, the greatest good-will you } 


generation can offer. Will you be able to use enoug! 


regimentation that the democracies may hold their ow; 


in efficiency alongside other types of government and | 


still allow us freedom of opportunity? We want the 
progress which can come only when initiative can be 
encouraged and be rewarded. Will you show us hoy 
this can be done with voluntary cooperation, without 


slavery in any of its forms and without terrorism? | 


Automobiles, tourist vacations and cosmetics have given 
employment. 
sources of human endeavor to use the energy and time 
released by the machine. Aéroplanes, music and other 
fine arts, higher health standards, and more adequate 
dealing with personnel problems are only suggestions, 
Again, choose your field. If you have imagination and 
energy and judgment, what can be more intriguing than 
the questions of distribution of goods? Here you have 
international exchange, markets, raw materials, and 
the grand problem of securing such equality of oppor- 
tunity for individuals in the machine age as Americans 
had during the pioneer and early agricultural years. 

Passing over the question of peace and war since it 
has our attention so fully, let us consider religion. 
Here we are confronted with complacent indifference. 
Because of complications among religions, we have so 
completely separated church and state that education 
and religion may not be associated in public schools. If 
you do not want to risk living in a world in which the 
people have no thought of God, in which each considers 
how he can gain an advantage over others, in which 
truth and justice and sympathy are tools to be used 
only when they serve one’s purpose, in which war-time 
standards of spying, lying, deception and propaganda 
supplant the old principles, then the greatest challenge 
to your generation is the status of religion among you. 

World of Opportunity 

If you are interested in pure science, you live in a 
world in which even the public are ready to honor you 
for any contribution you make to knowledge of cosmic 
ray, structure of the atom, forms of energy, numbers 
and sizes of new universes, varieties of germs, control 


of pests. If you are interested in medicine, it may 
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THE truth seems to be that a lot of people in our 
day are getting along very well without religion (at 
least in any conscious or formal sense), and that they 
are not all wan and wistful, as the unreligious person 
is supposed to be! Maxwell Stewart, in an important 
pamphlet entitled Youth in the World of Today, says 
that “Despite advances in technique, it is doubtful 
whether religion plays as important a role in the life 
»f yoting people today as it did a generation ago.” 

All the reasons for -such an observation are not la- 
mentable. It is not a great loss, for instance, if we 
have gone beyond the devotion to religious institutions 
that was blind devotion, or the interest in religion that 
was prudential, or merely conventional. The cause of 
vital religion may be helped ultimately by such studies 
as that of Homer Rainey’s book, How Fare American 
Youth? in which he suggests that “the lack of interest 
in church work now observed among young people is 
jue more to an absence of vitality in organized religion 
than to the attitudes of youth.” 

Among the answers to a widely distributed question- 
naire on the place of religion in modern life one fresh- 
man wrote: “To me my religion is the most important 
part of’ life, for life is only a preparation for Heaven.” 
Another student answered the same question thus: 
“The exact nature of God is unknown to me and I am 
not curious about him. To me personally the church 
means nothing.” 

Probably most student answers would fall in between 
those two extremes. Many students regard religion 
as something they needed as children but which now 
—on becoming men—they can put away. Others re- 
gard it as something they may want again some time, 
but not during college days. Others think of it as 
something to be used only in times of emergency, or 
in other childish terms. 

Now when you become a part of a university or a 
college community, you discard many of the old habits 
and thoughts that seemed inevitable at home. You 
tefuse to wear all the family heirlooms to the pledging 
party. Every: student—quietly or dramatically—makes 
a declaration of independence during college days. 

I submit that one area in which a mature person must 
seek to think for himself is the area of religion; and 
that every student with a sound mind ought to decide 
deliberately what he is going to do about religion. 
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Whether his declaration of independence is simply an 
emotional spree or a sign of genuine maturing is re- 
vealed by the content of the declaration and the areas 
of life which it concerns. In such a day as ours the 
natural approach to religion is functional. Above all 
things else, we Americans want to know what a thing 
is good for. Why religion? 

Obviously, this brief statement is in no way ex- 
haustive. I do not have space even to catalogue the 
resources of our religious heritage. But I can put 
down a few reasons why, to me, religion is important in 
the kind of world we face today. 


I. We live in an era of great struggles, and how we 
relate ourselves to these struggles is a concern 
of religion. 


About thirty years ago, one of the most far-seeing 
men in this country, Professor Herron, declared: “Be- 
neath the selfishness and apparent peace of this age 
there is the rumble of uprising revolutions which threat- 
en to disrupt society. . The insurging woes of 
centuries of wrong are swelling the great heart of 
humanity.” 

His premonitions are our predicaments and chal- 
lenges. For we live in a day of revolution and of 
counter-revolution and of new revolution. A few col- 
leges succeed so thoroughly in protecting their students 
that an awareness of the deep struggles of mankind 
never dawns on their horizon. But on the other hand, 
many students discover on the campus itself how far- 
reaching is the struggle for existence which in the year 
1938 A. D. still recapitulates and intensifies all the 
cruelties of the jungle. In the search for a job, in the 
effort to make enough money to stay in school, in the 
experience of rubbing elbows now and then with bums 
and beggars, in the effort to maintain health on too 
small a budget and in unfavorable living conditions, 
many come face to face with this struggle. Others 
vaguely know that around us many men have to fight 
for their existence: the taxi drivers’ strike which 
annoys us is life and death to the taxi driver’s children ; 
a newspaper headline or a table of statistics coolly deals 
and damns the chessmen of this colossal and tragic 
game. A graph on my desk informs me that more than 
seventy-five per cent of the sixteen year olds in New 
York City who have been searching for work have been 
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find it, 


unable to 


and that right now \merican 


more 


youth are unemployed than are in school. Most of us 
have seen enough poverty and misery to agree with 
\. E. Houseman’s somber observation: 
Wonder ‘tis how little mirth 
Keeps the bones f man from | g 
On the bed of eart 


In such a world one of the central questions every 
student has to face (whether he calls it religion or not ) 
is the question of how he is roing to relate himself to 
this strugg] 


rle < 1+ ] 
egie and tol 


Shall he try is fellows? 


join the minority movements that are 


lis group. Shall he exploit society ? 
Or shall he 


lor 


to escape from h 
struggling 
freedom and justice and peace ? 

One of the most amazing and interesting books that 
has been published in many years is Vincent Sheean’s 
Personal History. find the 


record of the fruitless years spent by a very typical 


In this autobiography we 


American student in the pseudo-Gothic buildings and 
the pseudo-cultural atmosphere of Chicago University. 
Then as a reporter in the hottest spots of the earth 
young Sheean slowly and gradually became aware of 
this momentous question. Utterly bourgeois and ac- 
customed to sitting on fences, he became intrigued by 
the graceful intrepidity of men and women working for 
revolution in China Russia. And the effective 
radicalism of Rayna Prome, an American girl who had 
found her place in relation to the multitudinous life 
of the world by working for the sum of gor xd wherever 
she found struggling masses who needed her: 


and 


this 
quality of love related not simply to the futile and 
selfish desires of personal passion but to the whole life 
of mankind and to the eternal effort of 
spirit to find its place in the universe: 
unity 


the human 
this sense of 
with the world’s suffering and need and the 
release of power it gave, showed Vincent Sheean some- 
thing which universities and statesmen had never dis- 
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closed. lam not sure that he would call it religion, but] 
am sure that it is one of the ultimate and indispensable 
religious questions: Where and in what way will you 
relate your life to the struggle of all life around you? 


Il. 


We live in an age of increasing analysis and diver- 
sification: and the search for the unity of a 
working synthesis is a concern of religion. 

Education should be liberal in the sense of liberating 
the student from various kinds of illiteracy. Yet even 
in a large university it is possible to lead a very smug 
and provincial and unenlightened life. Henry Adams 
at Harvard last century and Vincent Sheean at Chicago 
in this century have testified to the sterility and ir- 
relevancy of much of academic !ife. 

So long as your energies are all used up with the re- 
quired courses of junior college you may not worry 
much about the problem of synthesis: but some time 
during the four years the problem is certain to appear, 
After all, what is the interrelation between all these 
nice theories of physics, chemistry, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history, and psychology? And what does re- 
ligion have to do with them all ? 

I never cease to marvel at the religious illiteracy of 
a generation which prides itself upon sophistication and 
literacy in every other field. I have a friend who is an 
authority on trilobites but who is dogmatic in his acid 
comments about religion and philosophy: neither of 
which subjects he has ever taken the trouble to study. 
If I were that dogmatic in discussing trilobites (about 
which I know nothing) he would consider me an igno- 
ramous and a fool. 

On the other hand, I know a learned zoologist who 
has a religious background and old-fashioned parents 
whom he rightly respects. He wants to do the cause 
of religion a service: but he does not take time to study 
or to think about religion. He simply takes fragments 
of his science and tries to use them in proving un- 
critically certain theories and doctrines about the Bible 
which no good Bible scholar holds in the first place. 

Both men do religion a disservice for the same rea- 
son: illiteracy. In an that has spent its best 
brains and energies in the important and colossal tasks 
of analysis, we must come eventually to the problem 
»f synthesis and of value. 


age 


We have to decide what to 
We have got to find some unity 
and meaning in it all, else we shall ourselves disinte- 
grate. f 


do with our analyses. 


This task is one of the prime concerns ot 
modern religion, and is one of the greatest intellectual 
challenges to the student who is willing to use his brains 
fearlessly. 


IIT. We live in an age of ethical relativity, but beyond 
all self-interest and utilitarianism, religion 1s 
concerned with value judgments. 

One of next year’s seniors in a famous eastern col- 
lege was recently disparaging the importance of courses 
in ethics. “All it deals with is what to do and why,’ 
he patronized, “and anybody can make up his mind 
about those things. A fellow ought to be able to figure 
out what pays without studying about it.” 

(Turn to page 17.) 
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‘MEET THE FOLKS ---’ 


"42 arrives - - - and finds it has 
some important decisions to make 


. Ty we the fraternities and the sororities. By 
Vv ¢ uitous devices the elder “brothers” and “sis- 
ters” have been laying plans to secure for their par- 


is groups the choicest freshman specimens 
ave ever yet been lured into their membership. 
No wonder if, in the hubbub of competition and con- 
1 representations, the newly arrived freshmen 
ewhat distorted notion of what it means to 
fraternity or a sorority ! 
fact is of course that any association in 
Its corollary is equally 
group of 
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roup fe Ma , 


significant. 
us, namely, that membership in any 


has also its definite limitations as to what 
it be understood that | 
against fraternities or sororities. 


“al for a person. Let 
speaking no word 


What I am insisting is that membership in such campus 


g s can neither make nor break the adequate 
ers freshman arrives on the campus with 
sense of inadequacy to meet life as it 
comes being pledged will not give him a sense 
sufficiency. All that pledging can do is 
issist in enlarging the student’s opportunities for 
se ¢ ences which come from somewhat intimate 
ving in groups. Obviously such an advantage is 
something to be highly rated. Nevertheless, it should 
perly evaluated. The freshman who overrates 
e value being pledged is dooming himself to later 
sillus ent 
2. The s the faculty. One of the problems a 
freshm ist meet is that of his habitual feeling to- 
ward instructors. Some students tend to be at first 
uch overawed by members of the teaching staff. 
Or, such students may on their first contact with the 


rotess 


rs get the impression that there is something 
them—possibly they suspect that men 

interested in academic pursuits are some- 
times inadequate in meeting practical situations. But 
it will be unfortunate indeed for students to be taking 
u have to have” for credit from instructors 
in whose presence they are awed or from instructors 
whom they regard as peculiar personalities. 


‘queer’ about 
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It would help freshmen could they understand from 
the very first that their instructors are primarily men 
and women whoee job is teaching. That they have a 
Place on the faculty is usually evidence that they have 
made proper preparation for teaching and that they 
have developed skills both in dealing with materials 
and in teachi1 
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So much has been said first and last about the per- 
sonal influence of college teachers as to make difficult 
a very necessary technique for students who would get 
the most from their contacts with instructors. I mean 
now the technique of distinguishing between what a 
professor knows about his field and what he is in his 
own individual personal life. There are specialists, 
valuable academically, whom no wise student would 
care to follow as an example in all of their personal 
attitudes or daily habits. There are sometimes to be 
found in the same faculties other professors who may 
be only average in academic distinctions achieved but 
whose understanding of life and way of meeting it 
rate them as very high-charactered personalities. The 
student will need eventually a mature attitude toward 
his professors—he will need to discriminate between 
good teachers and good men. 

3. There are the girls and the fellows. Probably a 
students arrive at college already engaged 
At college they enter 


good many 
to someone in the home town. 


into a very different sort of community life and ac- 





Syracuse (Lindsley-Barnard) 


“There are the girls and the fellows”’ 








tivity. They form new acquaintances—acquaintances 
often whose interests are growing along with their own. 
How far will a high-grade young man or woman go 
in forming campus attachments and still be playing 
the game squarely with the engaged person left behind? 

Then there is the question of the too early college 
engagement. As all careful observers will probably 
agree, courtship under present-day conditions proceeds 
much more rapidly than it once did. And for students 

who, if they only stopped to consider, would realize 
that they probably cannot marry for several years— 
to become seriously engaged early in college life is 
merely to submit both persons concerned to severe 
strain. It is surprising how many college men and 
women consult me on this very problem of strain fol- 
lowing too early college engagement. 

Some wild stories are told—especially off-campus— 
about the fast and loose ways of college men and 
women. Granting some valid basis for such accounts, 
those who really know would probably tell any inquir- 
ing freshman who had the sense to consult someone 
whose word could be trusted that most campuses are 
the scenes of hard work, even of grinding poverty, 
more than they are of play-boy exhibitions and rounds 
of low-brow passion. And whatever may be the special 
activities of students—forgiven by the college author- 
ities who understand but often deplored by outsiders 
who do not understand—the majority of students will 
want to exercise a degree of decency favorably com- 
parable with that of the general population. 

However overcome a freshman may temporarily be 
by the first-observed campus glamor, he would probably 
vote, if he were asked, for a rather high grade of asso- 
ciational pattern as between men and women. And 
somewhere among the incoming classes in 1938, there 
may be the young men and young women who together 
can formulate a somewhat fresh pattern for man- 
woman relationships. I mean now a pattern which 
recognizes the unwisdom of too early campus engage- 
ments. I mean a pattern that recognizes the value of 
many acquaintanceships and associations as between 
men and women; a pattern which has a place also 
for closer association as between one college man 
and one college woman. But I mean also a pattern 
under which this closer relationship may be one in 
which both parties may understand something of the 
unusual economic and psychological conditions of this 
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present day and will so manage their own emotionj 
responses that this association may be free from straip 


and as productive as possible of highly wholesome emo 


tional energy. 

4. There is the pace. It is a commonplace that the 
scholastic standards students establish during fresh. 
man year may be very important for their later years, 
And just as wisely it may be said that the pace a sty 
dent sets socially or financially is of great importance 
for later years. 
psychological laboratory—except that this is in red 
life !—and one of the immediate problems every fresh- 
man has is that of establishing his own pace. 

Every person—so we are all coming increasingly to 
recognize—has his own individual make-up, his own 
individual experience, his own cultural background. 
Every person, therefore, who comes into an academic 
community has a problem of learning the tempo of the 
place. He has a second problem, that of deciding how 





far he can or should attempt to “hit off” the same pace J 


himself. 

5. There is the larger orientation. 
get from his college course the skills with which to 
earn an excellent living—and should he get nothing else 
from college—that would scarcely be worth the money 
his education must of necessity cost many persons. 
One of the personality-results which may come as the 
result of college experiences is acquaintance with a 
larger world than that of the restricted campus acreage. 
Ideally a student should come to the end of his college 
course feeling in his own life something of that rhythm 
which contact with instructors in classroom and labora- 
tory and forum and discussion and commission and 
council has brought him to understand runs through 
all of human life. Ideally a student should come to 
the end of his college work with developed skills for 
sensing the immediate social situation in which he lives. 
And he should come to the end of his campus expe- 





riences with emotional stability—developed capacity to | 


, 


“take it,” to give a proper and wholesome and con- 
trolled response to everything which experience pre- 
sents to him. 

At Commencement, 1938, many voices were declar- 
ing that scarcely twenty-five per cent of those gradu- 
ated from our colleges and universities would be able 
to find jobs. He who in such a day goes to college 
merely to learn how to earn a living lacks awareness 
of the social and economic conditions which surround 
him. But whether or no a position waits for him when 
he graduates four years hence, the freshman of 1938 
who deliberately undertakes during those precious 
campus years to master the art of diagnosing the social 
milieu of which he is a part, and the further art of 
giving the measured, the reasoned and the wholesome 
reaction to life—that student will find the years spent 
on his chosen campus profitable to him in the larg¢ 
sense of the word. 

And because this possibility is open to all college 
freshmen, I count it a privilege indeed to be able to 
say to you on your respective campuses: Here's to you 
with your green cap! 
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WHAT ABOUT ACTIVITIES? 


You'll soon discover that there are two worlds at 
college. One is the academic, for which technically 
you are paying tuition. Here you'll find professors, 
books, equipment to help you sez urch for facts and form 
ideas. Then there is the so-called extra-curricular 
world—where you may make friends and develop your- 
self socially, where you may learn to know people 
through working with them. It is in this realm that 
you will find chances to learn by doing, to go through 
actual experience. 


Some freshmen plunge headlong into many activities, 
because they are afraid of missing something by making 
choices. Others are reticent and never give themselves 
a chance to live up to their abilities. It will be up to 
you to find the happy medium (those famous last 
words) that suits you personally. 

One of your greatest problems will be budgeting 
your time. It is unbelievable how much time can be 
frittered away in pointless conversation (I don’t mean 
good bull sessions) or in daydreams over a long assign- 
ment. The best way to avoid this is to “do things when 
you do them.” By this I mean, concentrate. Study 
hard for several short periods of forty minutes or so 
with a rest at the end of each, rather than attempt a 
long siege of two or three hours at a stretch. It is 
easy to get interested in a subject once you really tackle 
It. 

Then, get enough sleep. Of course everyone has al- 
ready given you this advice several times, but unfortu- 
nately it is sound. You may manage beautifully on 
five or six hours for quite some time and sincerely begin 
to believe that you have an iron constitution. Sooner 
or later, however, the old carcass breaks down, and 
usually just at the most inconvenient moment. It takes 
you longer to get things done when you’re short on 
sleep, so you don’t win anyway. 

As soon as you have become somewhat adjusted to 
the academic schedule it is time to go out for some 
student activity. You may have trouble choosing! 
Well, try to get into the field that interests you most. 
Remember that glory exists only on the surface, where- 
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From The Canadian Student 


as the experience you get from something you do 
becomes part of you for life. Look around, pick some- 
thing that seems worth while, and throw yourself into 
it. You get out of an activity what you put into it, 
and although freshman jobs may seem petty at first, 
they lead to many fascinating positions of leadership. 
Be careful not to take on too much at once. A single 
job done well is better than several done “well enough.” 
The most able and most popular students on the campus 
are constantly refusing to take on added responsibility. 

One last word of wisdom: Don’t be afraid to try 
yourself out. Learn to take responsibility in your stride 
by doing it. You'll find your life much richer, far more 
interesting, and a lot more fun. There is a place for 
you in the hum of college activities. If you’re wide 
awake, alert, and aware of what’s going on, you'll find 
it. Remember, it’s not so much what you do that 
counts; it’s how you do it. 

JACQUELINE Brown. 
Stanford 
* 


FRIENDS ARE IMPORTANT 


Much of the success of your college career will de- 
pend upon your friends. Your happiness, your activ- 
ities, your very education will be conditioned by those 
with whom you are most intimately associated. Your 
friends will help direct the channels of your thought ; 
they will influence you to join, or to avoid, clubs and 
activities; they will in the end affect practically every- 
thing you do. 

Somewhere among the student body—and faculty— 
of your school are persons who can stimulate the best 
within you. Persons with whom you can be happy; 
with whom you can discuss vital current subjects— 
political, economic, cultural, religious; persons with 
whom you can obtain a real education. With them 
leisure time and study time can be turned to real profit. 

The curriculum will acquire real value for you 
through contact with these friends. The relationships 
between piecemeal subjects, the determination of perti- 
nent and valuable material, and the exploration of new 
and challenging vistas opened by these discoveries can 
be a direct result of discussion with interested and 
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sympathetic people. Books which otherwise might have 


gone unread amid the hubbub of college lite, lectures 
in ams which might have been turned down, 
classes | subjects you might have skipped—all these 
nay become a real part of your education. The value 
of the maligne “bull session” clearly is dependent upon 
ts members \ small, sincere, congenial group willing 
to discuss all subjects at all times, with the definite 
purpose of growing, cannot fail to educate its members. 


the 
The admonition 


remains as one of most 


lite 
friends in no way implies that 


The choice of friends 
. freshman 
“stuffy 


“bookwormish” or Those peo 


ple who challenge you most usually are those with 
whom you can be happiest. They are those with whom 
association gives the greatest sense of satisfaction 


Who will thev be? 


be students 


Usually the great majority will 
(including a roommate, if you're lucky). 
irls interested 


Bovs and in making the most of a real 


opportunity. Some will be faculty members, sincere, 
wise, kindly. Their position should in no way obstruct 
the fact that they are human beings, and are genuinely 


Still other friends 


element of 


interested in vou. will come from 


the non-collegiate the community—min 


isters, doctors, men who have not forgotten 


garage 
their own college days and who are interested in learn 


ing with vou. 


Where to find these people? 
follow the path of least resistance you will fall in with 


In all probability if you 


them, sooner or later. 


is to searcl 


some of \ more practical way 
them out. Look for your friends in activ- 


ities which appeal to you most. Here you will meet not 
the 
Not all of these may be friends 


prov e not 


only upper-classmen, but freshmen seeking same 


things you are after. 
such as you desire. 


to your liking. Drop it. 


The activity itself may 
From each contact you should 
or two friends. 


gain one Meet with them often; enjoy 


vourself: grow with them. And remember that long 
after the detail of subject matter has evaded your mem- 
ory the stimulation of college pals will remain. 
PAUL MorirTz. 
Kansas °39 


THINK BEFORE YOU PLEDGE 


The further one gets from the day of graduation the 
less does it seem to matter what fraternity he or whom- 
ever he meets belonged, or whether he belonged to any. 
This is true particularly of those who seem to continue 
growth after college, though there are a few, stymied 
in an adolescent pattern, for whom the ties of the old 
club are so tight that they think they own the shirt on 
your back. Be that as it may, most of us aren’t think- 
ten ahead when on entering time- 
honored halls of Alma Mater as freshmen we are faced 
with the question to join or not to join a fraternity. 


ing five or vears 


Most of us are flattered to tears when campus big- 
shots flutter around us during rushing week. And 
well may they flutter and flatter, for they have some- 
thing to sell about which you can afford to be mighty 
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independent. These fellows who seem so important 


now in your admiring eyes are engaged in a keen com. 
petition with other houses on the campus for you and 
Just as it might be far better fora 
girl to go through life single rather than give her soy 


your classmates. 


and body to the first man who makes a pass at her, go 
you may well be much better off as an independent 
rather than join a bunch of bums for fear that if you 
say no now you'll be a campus “old maid” forever, 
So you can take your own sweet time about pledging, 
turning a deaf ear to any threats of “Pledge tonight 
Jim; we can’t keep our invitation open until to- 
morrow.” You'll meet with high pressure salesman- 
ship; prepare in advance to resist it and to retain what 
balanced judgment you can. 


Fraternities generally move in cycles in the character 


of their membership and in their moral and academic 
standards. Just because Dad's house was a great gang 
in 1918 doesn’t prove a thing about it in 1938. Your 
brother or sister’s fraternity in Colorado may be A-1 
any way you can rate it; all of which proves nothing 
California. If you 
are going to join a fraternity, what really counts are 


about its chapter in Alabama or 
those with whom you will live for the four years you 
are in college. 

Some of the class of 1942 will have made up their 
Some for 
Some from the nature of the college 
in which, perhaps, fraternities and sororities may cut 


minds in advance not to join a fraternity. 
financial reasons. 


such little ice that students are indifferent toward them. 
A few with a keen social conscience will refuse to lend 
themselves to a system of social exclusiveness, snobbery, 
political intrigue and false standards in which nincom- 
poops bask in reflected glory or 


snatch hungrily at 
to which they couldn’t come close on their 
merits. 


honors” ' 
own Membership in a fraternity or sorority 
can be a great experience in group living, rubbing the 
edges off many a rough diamond and developing ad- 
ministrative and social aptitudes. But membership in 
a fraternity is not an unmitigated blessing. Before you 
put on a pledge pin you should do a lot of real thinking 
in regard to the kind of individual this fraternity will 
make of you in four years, for it will probably have 
more effect on you than you on it. 


ROBERT G. ANDRUS. 


Washington and Jefferson '29. 
a 
RELIGION FOR YOU 


to find college life a challenge and an 
will need to live religiously. By living 
religiously you will develop attitudes toward your sitt- 
ation that will give you insight, and attitudes toward 
yourself that will give you power; and both are neces 
sary if you are to have determination to take college 
with its endless confusion and innumerable demands 
and make it give you the things of which you af 
worthy. If you would see yourself humble in the 
shadows of a great educational center and strong in the 


If you 
adventure you 


are 
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ollege Photo 
Join a good group 


faith that you can make its knowledge yours, then let 
uur life root itself in the power of God. 
You ought 


step in life brings you, but it is not enough to have a 


to feel the challenge that each forward 


etermination that no unmet situation can shatter. Ii 
m1 want to make your college work contribute the 


to you, you must work for a purpose. It 


is the things for which we strive that give us security. 


It is fine to want to conquer any situation that comes 
fore us, but the purpose for which we conquer will 
Wasted etfort is the 


result of poor purposes, and though we do not like to 


etermine the value of our effort. 
udmit it, most of us have more backbone than we have 
oses, and until we find purposes to match our 
power and wisdom to match our strength we will be 
by the futility of our effort. Many of you 
working your way through college, in part at 
least. Perhaps you think that if you had more money 
uu would be more secure. Financially you would be, 
security that money brings is not comparable 
the security that high purposes can bring to you. 
Out of the religious life of man grow the purposes 
hich are everlastingly worth while. 
[ know that you will be rushed with so many things 
vhen you enter college that you may feel like saying, 
“Well, I have so much to do that I can stay away from 
religion. It isn’t necessary, and anyway I can approach 
my problems sensibly without burdening myself with 
religious obligatiens.”” Let us think this 
The more unessential that we think religion 
is, the more of a burden it The more 
indispensable religion is for us, the more we find we 
are able to express it through the life that is ours, the 


we ; 
lite we to live. 


conclusion 
through 


seems to us. 


want No two people have the same 
need of religion; no two express their religion in the 
same way. And the thing that we need to learn to do 
is to find an outlet for religion in the work that we have 
chosen t The more that religious ideals inspire 
us, the more that religious power fills us, and the more 


] 
LO do 


that religious purposes lead us, the more valuable our 
aa 


ite will become. 
Earrt STUCKENBRUCK. 
Kansas ’39. 
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KNOW YOUR WORLD 


“Know your world,” members of the Class of 1942. 
Recognize the fact that one country cannot plow an 
extra row of cotton without fluctuating the price of 
muslin in every market; that the New Deal gold policy 
affects the financial systems of every land; that mass 
murder in China and Spain spells riches for a few in 
America; that every move of every nation is watched 
and spied upon. Did you know that the United States 
is the most closely observed nation in the world, with 
our ideas and our deeds getting more publicity abroad 
than at home? 

It is a small world which man can circle in less than 
four days. Such close contact makes civilization and 
its problems more complex, and intelligent, well-in- 
formed men and women are called for to solve these 
problems. Our national policies affect the policies of 
other nations ; our thinking affects the thinking abroad; 
their thinking affects ours. We must know what is 
going on and yet not fall blindly into propaganda traps. 
Be informed! know what is happening in China; know 
how some nations are trying to control the thinking 
in our country; know why there is war in Spain; know 
the latest developments in our home politics; 
what our congress is doing. 


know 
When a problem confronts 
us we must know the facts and make our own and not 
the mob’s answer. 

When Freshman Week is over and you settle down 
to work, let one of the first acts be to subscribe to the 
best daily newspaper available. Every student must 
take time for daily newspaper reading. Read the funny 
sheet, to be sure, but do not stop there. Read the front 
page, the national and international news. Then think 
it all over and try to reason the why of all this. Do 
not believe all you read in the paper—in fact, accept 
but little of it. Get your facts there; learn to separate 
the bona fide news from propaganda; then draw your 
your conclusions. This matter of learning to form your 
Own opinions is an important part of our college edu- 
cation which will serve you all the rest of your life. As 
an aid to arriving at your conclusions, subscribe to your 
church paper. You may be surprised to discover that 
besides religious articles, your church paper will have 
comments on world events. “Washington Observa- 
for instance, is the title of a page in one of the 
church papers. You will be able to believe what you 
read there. 


tions,” 


To be able to discuss intelligently what is happening 
in our world will lead you into many happy and helpful 
conversations. The lukewarm attitude of the general 
public, due largely to lack of information, is responsible 
for many things that happen in our world. So, “Know 
your world.” Then take a stand on public matters and 
be able to say yes, or no, with substantiating reasons 
for your opinion. Mapison F. Pacer. 

Florida ’37. 


“College life may be an escape from reality or an in- 
troduction to it.”—Lura E. ASPINWALL. 
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WHaT EVERY 


FRESHMAN SHOULD KNOW 


OF paramount importance to success in college is the 
development of serviceable habits of study and learn- 
ing. Scholastic success depends in large degree on how 
skilfully, how thoroughly, one is able to apply oneself 
in study. Personality development is affected very 
materially by one’s methods of learning in all aspects of 
living. Success and happiness in after life are greatly 
influenced by the ways in which one learns to learn 
while in college. 

What are the so-called correct study habits? Re- 
search and experience give us some helpful answers 
to this question. They show that a student should 
definitely plan his study program. They demonstrate 
that many students need to draw up a careful time-bud- 
get and learn to follow it persistently. This is particu- 
larly true of those who have a tendency to neglect their 
studies, those who are inclined to put everything else 
ahead of class assignments until examinations press 
upon them. 


Importance of Reading 


Studies have shown that one of the most valuable 
tools in effective study is the ability to read well. Much 
evidence is available that poor reading is a frequent 
factor in scholastic failure. Many college freshmen read 
no better than an eighth, ninth, or tenth grade pupil. 
Two very important aspects of reading are speed and 
comprehension. One who is weak in either or both of 
these is greatly handicapped in college work. The re- 
sults of reading tests may be available to show you how 
you stand in this matter. Your college may offer you 
special help in improving your reading ability. You 
can do much for yourself by practicing good reading 
habits. 

The good reader has in mind a definite purpose and 
adjusts the nature of his reading to this purpose. If 
he is seeking answers to specific questions he may rapid- 
ly scan materials to locate the desired information or 
discussion. If he wishes to master the content of a 
book, chapter, or article, he will first scan the materials 
to secure a bird’s-eye view and discover the main ideas 
in order not to become hopelessly lost in a jungle of 
minor details. Following this, the good reader notes 
details accurately and fits them into the picture. He 
maintains a critical attitude and trys to check new facts 
and ideas against previous experiences and to apply 
them to new problems. Recreational reading will usu- 
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ally not involve all of the above steps, but at its best it 
is an active not a passive experience. 


Essentials to Study 


The ability to concentrate is very essential for ef- 
fective study. A good athlete is able to concentrate on 
his activity because he has a definite goal in mind, and 
intense interest in developing the skills necessary to 
attain that goal. The same is true of the good student. 
Both attitudes and environmental conditions can help 
to improve one’s power of concentration. The study 
room should be quiet, the light should be diffused, free 
from glare and of proper intensity. Approach your 
study with active interest, and keep your study periods 
reasonably short, from forty-five minutes to an hour 
at most, followed by a few minutes of rest. Needed 
materials such as pencil, pen, paper and other articles 
should be at hand before beginning to study so as to 
avoid the necessity of having to break in on the orderly 
study process to get them. Some find that note-taking 
helps concentration. A visual handicap may reduce 
one’s efficiency. Perhaps through your college health 
service you can secure a check on your vision and 
advice as to corrective measures if needed. 

Good studying involves good thinking which draws 
for its materials upon both the ideas expressed on the 
printed page, in lectures, or discussions, and the mental 
background of the student. It is suggested that you 
make specific and practical application of the ideas 
gleaned from reading or from lectures. Always relate 
what you read to your own definitely formulated prob- 
lems. Do the same as you listen to lectures. Ask 
yourself, What does this idea mean to me? or What 
concrete example can I use to make the idea clear? 

In reading and in listening to lectures be critical ; that 
is, examine all ideas carefully before accepting them. 
It may be wise to be a doubter until an idea is deemed 
reasonable and sound through close scrutiny and wide 
study. It is well for one to share his ideas with others 
frequently and check his own thinking by that of others. 
Active participation in class discussions is helpful im 
this way. Exchange of ideas keeps one’s thinking from 
stagnation. Much of our learning comes not through 
study of books but through sharing experiences with 
others. One may learn more from expressing an éf 
roneous idea which is criticized by the group than by 
keeping still with the right idea. Full and free dis 
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cussion will clarify one’s thinking and define and organ- 
ize viewpoints. 

Effective use of the library cannot be overstressed. 
The further one progresses in college the more the need 
is felt for reading and for research techniques. If one 
knows where to find reference books and how to locate 
varied materials readily hours of time may be saved and 
much needless worry avoided. Closely allied with the 
use of the library is the technique of note-taking. Most 
high school students have received some training in the 
art of taking notes from reading or from lectures, but 
many are woefully weak in this respect. Notes should 
be accurate but not too voluminous. They should be 
organized thought units taken in a permanent form the 
first time. Shorthand is usually not advised. The 
aim should be to develop a speedy and useable system 
of note-taking. 


Test Y ourself 


Perhaps you have been asking yourself, How do I 
measure up to these study techniques? Possibly you 
would like to check yourself on the short list of study 
habits that follows. If so, in the column to the right 
of each question place a check mark in the space which 
most nearly expresses your present position. After 
checking the list see how your score compares with 
what the writers suggest it should be if your study 
techniques are reasonably adequate. It should be under- 
stood that the list given here is very brief and only 
suggestive. 

Brief Study Habits Check List 


1. Do I budget my time and plan carefully 
for effective study? 





Yes Uncer- 


es . 
tain 


No 


2. Do I approach each selection of reading 
(or each lecture) with a definite purpose 
in mind? 


3. Do I read rapidly and at the same time 
grasp the significance of what I read? 


4. Have I learned to concentrate while I 
study (or listen to a lecture) ? 


on 


Have I learned to recognize main ideas 
as I read (or listen to a lecture) and 
can I organize them in meaningful re- 
lationships ? 


. Am I able to interpret specifically or ap- 
ply concretely the ideas gleaned from 
reading (or from the lecture) and not 
get lost in a jungle of minor details? 


/. Am I critical as I read—do I evaluate 
the ideas and accept them only after 
careful analysis? 


Do I usually take an active and intelli- 
gent part in class discussion? 

Do I know how to make effective use of 
the library? 

10. Have I developed a speedy and useful 
system of note-taking? 





It would be very unusual for even top-notch students 
to answer honestly all ten of the above questions in 
the affirmative. It seems reasonable, however, to ex- 
pect the average high school graduate who aspires to a 
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successful college career to be able to answer “‘yes” to 
at least half or more of the list. If there be any John 
or Jane Frosh who cannot measure up to this standard 
let him beware; The giant, Poor Study Habits, will 
make this great adventure into College Land miserable 
until he is conquered. The wise freshman will recog- 
nize the weaknesses in his study techniques and set 
about to remedy them immediately. In practically 
every college or university there are trained leaders 
who are willing to render valuable assistance to any 
student who wishes help on this problem. 


It is hoped that you have begun your college life 
with high purpose and serious intent. It is also hoped 
that you see in college the opportunity to discover and 
develop to the fullest your inherent abilities, a wealth 
of interests, your total personality. He who conceives 
of college experience as an opportunity to develop only 
certain of his powers to the exclusion of others is prov- 
ing recreant to the trust society has placed in him by 
making it possible for him to attend college. A broad 
education and a well-rounded and adjusted personality 
serve as sound foundations for specialization. To real- 
ize worthy college goals one must face the giants, the 
many adjustment problems, the weaknesses in learn- 
ing techniques, and conquer them. May yours be the 
good fortune to achieve your highest purposes. 


Famous last words: “Listen, Prof., you'd better give 
me an A, or else—” 





Colby College Photo 
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MARKS OF A WELL-EDUCATED MAN 


|. He is trained to use the tools of human intercourse 
with readiness, precision, and accuracy. We mean, es- 
pecially, language (particularly the mother tongue, both 
in speech and in writing) and the rudiments of numbers. 
Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse statistical 
symbols, such as tables and graphs. 


@) 


2. He must be able to study and to think without 
guidance from others. He must have command of the 
method of the mind, and he must be —to some extent—a 
thinker, and not a mere imitator. He may or may not have 
more opinions than other persons, but he has more 
opinions to which he has a right. 


3. He must have sufficient knowledge of nature to un- 
derstand the main processes upon which human life and 
happiness depend. He must likewise possess general 
intelligence as to the method of science and as to the 
main achievements of the sciences 


4. He knows enough of history to enable him to un- 

derstand the main achievements of man. He is able to 
put each type of society, and each change of society, 
into a general perspective. 


~ 


5. He is acquainted with the major resources for in- 
tellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, 
literature, music and the other arts sufficiently to choose 
superior to inferior enjoyments. 


6. He is marked by his interests as well as his trained 
abilities. His attention is habitually attracted by signifi- 
cant rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits and enjoy- 
ments. He lives in a larger and more finely discriminated 
world than the uneducated man. 


7. He must have not only this general culture but also 
training for a specific occupation. 


8. He must have toward his fellows the habitual atti- 
tudes that are commonly called ethical —such attitudes as 
honesty, helpfulness and goodwill, and cooperation. 


9. He must have loyalties to at least some of the im- 
portant organizations and institutions of society, such as 
one s family, one's country, one’s church. Edward Everett 
Hale's Man Without a Country was internally undevel- 
oped, a victim of spiritual deprivation, before the woes 
of his external plight began. 


10. If there is an inclusive meaning in life, an inclusive 
purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort of edu- 
cation that | have been outlining should include some 
apprehension of, and feeling for, the divine; the ideally 
educated man will reverence God, and know how to 
worship. 


11. A just ideal of education as a whole will make two 
additional assumptions, namely: that this is and ought to 
be a changing social world, and that the prime function 
of educated men and women is to make appropriate 


social changes. Georce A. CoE 
From “What Ails Our Youth” 
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(From page 4.) 
try club comes the freshman, to get an education! That 
is why I say that if he wants to get an education the 
student had better understand what he is in for. 
How to Get an Education 


You will not get an education merely by taking a lot 
You will not 
get an education by winning a college diploma or being 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


of courses and passing the examinations. 


You will not get an educa- 
that is what 
You will get an education only if, 


tion merely by “getting by” “passing” 


means. with your 
own mind and body and energy and stamina you set 
yourself to it, and get it. You will begin by refusing 
to let the allegedly superior and sophisticated upper- 
classmen cow you and browbeat you and cold-shoulder 
You need not be 


cocky about it—that, too, is infantile, just as infantile 


you into conformity and submission. 


as the absurd superstition that a sophomore, by virtue 
of one year’s residence in the super-kindergarten, 1s an 
adult. But as between cockyness and servility there is 
little choice. Your salvation and that of your fellows 
lies in finding a third way out. 

That third way out is not ready-made so that you can 
lay your hands on it. And let’s be frank without being 
captious. The typical professor, the typical dean, and 
the typical president will not understand what you 
want when you begin this search for an education. 
They will thumb the catalogue and point to the list of 
courses and tell you that what you need is one hundred 
and twenty semester hours of C-plus credits, after 
which the college will award you a diploma. A few of 
the wiser and more emancipated professors and ad- 
ministrators will tell you smilingly that there is a 
difference between knowledge and wisdom, and _ that 
you must look behind the fronts of 
chatter to discover the hidden meanings of 


academic 
reality. 
A very few will whisper the heresy that education, real 
education, cannot be bought with academic credits or 
gained in collegiate study. They will tell you that you 
must devote your four years to vigorous preparation 


false 


for the real education which will begin at Commence- 
ment. I write without malice. If I am doing an in- 
justice to any particular college or to any particular 
person, my answer is that somewhere there must be 
exceptions to the general statements I am making. 
And I reiterate that the typical college will not under- 
stand the earnest student who really wants to get af 
education, simply because the typical college is not 4 
place in which students are supposed (or permitted) 
to have a voice and a thought in the vital and funda 
mental affairs of the college. If you really want an 
education you will set about the task of re-making the 
college you are in so that you can get an education. 
And in thus setting about the task of intelligent e 
ploration combined with courageous and high-minded 
action, you assume the attitudes and cultivate the habits 
of socially responsible adulthood. In other words, t 
get an education, you begin now to grow up, to refuse 
to be irresponsible, to insist upon the right and obliga 
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tion of every person in a democracy to think and speak 
and act for the common good. And if enough of you 
can get together, and invite your presidents and deans 
and professors into conference with you, we may suc- 
ceed in educating ourselves. 

I do not say that we may succeed in re-making our 
The weight of institutional inertia is against 
us; and the ghastly conservatism (infantilism) of 
Probably it is too 
much to think that we can actually re-make our col- 
leges within our lifetimes. But this much we can do— 
in our efforts to bring social intelligence to bear upon 
our colleges we can get an education. 
socially mature. 


ct lleges. 


upper-classmen palls our efforts 


We can become 
And that is what we are after. 


a 
WHY RELIGION? 


(From page 8.) 


The joke is of course that he does not make up his 
mind about anything. He belorgs to a social set whose 
are made up or moulded by the prejudices and 
His 
values happen to be the values which this group seeks, 


habitually and unreflectively. 


“minds” 


interests of their narrow economic class in society. 


And yet every way of living involves some ethical 
if your motives are entirely those of self- 
then you have a theory about yourself; if 
you think you are a utilitarian working for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, then again you must have 
some theory about the “good”’ and about people. 
are religious and ethical problems. 


theory: 


These 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
has often reminded us that beyond all the goods that 
men seek is the pressing question “What are they good 
for?” That involves your total evaluation of life and 
your notions of what life ought to become. Religion 
is not so irrelevant to life as young Aucassin in the old 
French romance thought when he associated it only 
with priests and old women. Religion is concerned 
with the struggles of the here and now; with what you 
struggle for, and with how you struggle. Every choice 
of a profession, of a job, of a fraternity, of a philoso- 


phy, of friends, and of habits, raises this one basic 
question: “IVhat are your goods good for?” 
y. Life is organic: and religion is concerned with 


{ 
J 


the goals and the modes of human growth. 


The surest sign of middle (whether you are 
twenty or forty) is the attitude of becoming resigned 
to low levels of life—to things as they are. When you 
cease to express the upthrust of insurgent life and be- 
come satisfied with your own effortless mediocrity, then 
you are growing old! 


age 


For one sure characteristic of the mysterious thing 
we call life is growth. Religion is concerned with this 
phenomenon of growth. Religion is concerned with 
the free and full development of the highest capacities 
im every individual. Religion is concerned with the 
social consequences of this growth. Religion is con- 
cerned with your physical development, cleanness, self- 
respect, and effectiveness. Religion is concerned with 
the mental growth involved in rethinking the concept 
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PRAYERS FOR THE DAY'S WORK 
IN THE MORNING 


Lord of the morning 

Who spreadest the mantle of light upon distant places 
And dost shroud other lands in shadow 

Wherein Thy care is watchtul as the day, 

Grant us Thy presence 

In hours of work before us. 

All stain is made pure in the illumination of Thy face, 
A\ll dross burned clean in the blaze of Thine affection, 
Alll night of sorrow turned to day 

In the strength of Thy promises, 

All darkness confounded in the light of Thy love. 

As sea and hill and fruitful meadow lift up their praise to Thee, 
So we raise our eager hearts ; 

Even as the dawn grows into fullness of noontide 

So arouse within us the keen awareness of Thy grace; 
That we may not miss Thy purpose for this day— 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


AT NOONDAY 


Already many brave purposes are gone, O Lord, 
Banished from our hearts by sin, or forgetfulness 
Even as the dew is gathered by the sun, 

Leaving no mark behind. 

Restore Thy word before our minds 

That it may be a light unto our feet ; 

Empower us still to dare the hardest part 

In home or field or busy shop. 

Save us from remorse of night, 

As looking upon stained hands 

With bitter tears, we make excuse to Thee. 
Remind us in the hours ahead 

Of Him who worked His father’s work while it was day 
And comes as comrade to befriend 

All who will take His hand 

On any thorny path or fearsome sea, 

That with brave mien we shall not flinch 

Life's sharpest hour, 

But do Thy will 

In glad humility. 


IN THE EVENING 


Weary with the dust and movement of the day 

We seek Thy favor in the healing of the night. 

As homing birds our thoughts come back to Thee at eventide, 
Even as little children seek their father's house. 

From market, traffic and all busy service of waking hours 
We bring our labor, our hopes and homes to be cleansed 
In the shadow of Thy presence. 

Helpless, when we could have been empowered of Thee, 
We have turned aside from Thy will 

Restore within us a saving sense of our sin, 

Grant forgiveness for false word and slighted work. 

Thou Who givest to Thy beloved in sleep, 

Mend in the quiet of the night 

The threadbare garment of our spirit, 

That on the morrow men may call us friend 

And know no danger to their faith. 

As pinions of night spread over land and sea 

Come to us with healing in Thy wings 

And we shall be changed 


Into newness of life. George Stewart 
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of God when you cease connecting it with the low and 
the partial in order to glimpse wholeness and height. 
The all important faith upon which religion builds 
is the notion that for all his limitations and determin- 
isms man has a tiny bit of freedom. Progress is very 
slow, and even its snail-pace will cease if life becomes 


atient and content. But as Archibald MacLeish, the 
poet, has said: ‘Men can change. Men can grow 
tired and discouraged and wish change. Men can grow 
tired of the 


old excuses and the threadbare frauds 
and wish new answers.” 

Indeed we do the cause of true religion great dis- 
service when we refuse to allow our religious concepts 
and expression to grow. I do not know many persons 
who actually wish to avoid growth and development 
of their highest capacities in other realms. Fortu- 
nately, we belong to a generation that will not forever 
indulge in hypocrisy and insincerity. We are tired of 
the old excuses and the threadbare frauds associated 
sometimes even with religion. Why can we not see, 
then, that religion, intelligently approached and used, 
can help our own generation to attain the creative mood 
of Virgil Geddes, brilliant young poet in the writers’ 


project at Washington, who ends one of his poems 
thus: 

Rise we must 

Our future can not be too soon 


THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 
From page 6.) 


mean you will heal people, exploring possibilities of 
suggestion as well as drug, beyond the present bounds 
of imagination; it may mean the final victorious attack 
upon stubborn diseases; it may mean teaching com- 
munities to arrange their living so that sickness becomes 
a rare and exceptional thing. If you are interested in 
education, every progressive force in America is behind 
you whether you work with pre-school ages, with par- 
ents, with new curricula in high school and college, with 
leisure time activities, or with adults in their relations 
to organizations and movements, whether you use deli- 
cate instruments, power machinery, laboratories or li- 
braries. If you are interested in law, counsel with 
clients, plead with juries, deliberate in legislative halls, 
rule from the bench. The important question is: will 
you do any of these things in securing justice, reducing 
crime, establishing principles, making life better or in 
seeking for yourself, wealth, honor or power? If you 
are interested in religion are you interested enough 
actually to apply the two commands, learning to love 
God and to love your neighbor as yourself? A serious 
detailed attempt at the second one for a year will change 
your whole life—and the reach of it no one can foresee. 





You will live in a world of change, challenge and 
opportunity. 
a 
Liberty is not freedom from restraint; it is the vol- 
untary submission of ourselves to a worthwhile end.— 


CONFERENCE SPEAKER. 


MEETING CRISIS 
The spirit underlying the letter that follows is of 
such moment that we pass it on to American students, 
It is an open letter, prepared by the Student Christian 
Association of Hunan University in China and ad- 
dressed to Japanese Christian students at the time they 
asked for a special period of prayer last April: 


Dear Fellow Christian Students: 


We send this letter not for propaganda, but to ex- 
press our attitude as Christians to Christians. 

Since the Japanese forceful occupation of Manchuria 
and Jehol in 1931 and 1932, Japan’s policy has been 
directed toward political and economic expansion into 
North China. In 1937 Japan again invaded China, 
thus causing the whole Chinese nation, soldiers and 
people, to resort to a war of resistance for justice, right- 
and its national existence. 

We, as Christian students, in view of the unbounded 
suffering engendered everywhere in China among our 
innocent people, also are united in support of our gov- 
ernment. Our own university has had to take in hun- 
dreds of refugee students who were forced to abandon 
their own universities, destroyed by bombings. We 
cannot stand by idly; we can do no other than to sup- 
port resistance against wanton and unwarranted ag- 
gression. 

Futile though little individual efforts may seem to 
be, we hope this letter may do something to state clearly 
and frankly our position as Christian students, to ex- 
plain the attitude of our nation, to dispel misunderstand- 
ing and hatred between our peoples, and to bring us 
nearer the truth. 

We hope our common belief in God and our love of 
personality will not disappear in this time of crisis, and 
that the spirit of our common fellowship may be kept 
alive at the present time, so as to sow the seeds for 
future building for the service of God. 

As one expression of our bond as Christian students, 
we urge you to observe with us a brief period of prayer 
on Wednesday, April 28, 1938, at 7 p.m. Let us try, 
in spite of the overwhelming perplexities, to seek the 
truth and adhere to it. Let us pray that this war will 
soon end, and let us devote ourselves to preparing for 
Christian fellowship between our countries in the fu 
ture. Where we may err, we ask God's forgiveness. 
We appeal to him to guide us nearer to his kingdom, 
from which we humans are prone to stray so often. We 
pray for tolerance and love and faith in God. Finally, let 
us keep in mind the words of Jesus as he prayed to God: 

“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their words, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me, and the glory which thou gavest 
me I have given them; that they may be one, even 4 
we are one: I in them and thou in me, that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thot 
hast loved me” (John 17: 20-23). God bless you all! 


Yours sincerely, in Jesus’ name, 
THE HUNAN UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


eousness, 
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RIZONS 





MARCH OF 
EVENTS 


Christian All the religious 
groups working in the American universities are co- 
éperating in the project to bring to university campuses, 
for a period of a week, a team of nationally and inter- 
aationally known Christian leaders. During the au- 
tumn this team will visit the following universities: 


University Mission. 


University of Oregon, Eugene 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 

University of Washington, Seattle 

University of Colorado, Boulder 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

State University of lowa, Iowa City 

University of Illinois, Champaign 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Manhattan 


Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala 


Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery 
University of Texas, Austin (Austin) 
Universit Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


There will be formal meetings, such as student con- 
vocations and meetings in schools within the university, 
as well as many informal fraternity and sorority gather- 
ings. Members of the team will lecture in the class- 
rooms in connection with regular courses of study. 
Daily luncheons for faculty are being arranged. 
is being 


Time 
reserved for personal conferences by students 
with team members. A similar schedule is being planned 
for the spring, 1939, and invitations continue to be re- 
ceived from universities throughout the country. The 
leadership is a roster of outstanding personalities, in- 
cluding such names as: T. Z. Koo, E. Stanley Jones, 
Grace Sloan Overton, Howard Thurman, Herbert 
King, Mildred Inskeep Morgan, John A. Mackay, Al- 
bert Palmer, Winnifred Wygal, Leila Anderson, Her- 
rick B. Young, Hiel D. Bollinger, Arthur Compton, 
Bernard Clausen, J. Hudson Ballard, George A. But- 
trick, Sam Higginbottom, and many others. 
Compulsion -Preferred. 
compulsory 
Association 


Current criticism of the 
type of vesper service led the Christian 
at Skidmore and the College Government 
Association to make a survey. They find that the stu- 
dents wish to continue the weekly Sunday night vesper 
services with an allowance of only three cuts a semester 
lor each student. The survey also brought to the fore 
the preference of the students to hear sermons on moral 
standards, personality, and philosophy of life. Next 
on the list of favored subjects came: the place of re- 
ligion on the campus; personal religion; love and 
marriage. The use of prayer, the use of wealth, and 


the history of religion were least favored in a group of 
twenty subjects. 
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High points on the news front 


+ 

Second World Youth Congress. As this is written 
the Congress is about to convene on Vassar campus. 
Five hundred delegates are expected from forty-one 
countries. Preparatory to the Congress a National 
American Youth Conference Commission prepared the 
following propositions (briefed here) as a basis for 
Commission discussions: 


Commission A. (1) Peace must be organized internationally. 
Aggression is not the private concern of the invader and the 
attacked, but of all countries. (2) Nations should .. . refuse 
to supply violators of the [Briand-Kellogg] Pact with any 
goods necessary for the waging of war. (3) Efforts at 
autarchy and economic isolation are incompatible with codp- 
eration between peoples. 


Commission B. (1) Raise the school-leaving age. (2) 
Establish controls of disease, particularly syphilis and tuber- 
culosis. (3) Establish federal systems of vocational education 
and apprentice training. (4) Establish special agencies in the 
governments of the world to deal with youth problems. (5) 
Improve conditions by aiding legislation through the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


Commission C. (1) The establishment of a universal moral 
basis which will give foundation to international law. (2) The 
establishment of a loyalty to civilization, to the international 
community, which transcends all boundaries 
tional. 





personal or na- 


Commission D. (1) The World Youth Congress Movement 


shall stimulate closer relationships between the youth of all 
nations by aiding national committees in the establishment of 
international summer schools, camps, youth hostels, correspond- 
ence, sports meetings, travel. (2) Special attention should be 
given to concrete international campaigns which will in a ma- 
terial way carry out the principles adopted at the Congress—in 
particular, campaigns to raise funds for the young victims of 
war. 


Yale Looks After Its Freshmen. Under the new 
counseling system at Yale the faculty who serve as 
counselors are given a lightened teaching load so that 
they may have more time to devote to the freshmen 
assigned to them. Also appointed to work with the 
frosh are twenty-four resident counselors, chosen from 
Yale graduates studying in the graduate and profes- 
sional schools of the university who in their under- 
graduate days “displayed qualities of character, intel- 
lect, personality, and leadership which make them ex- 
ceptionally well-equipped to work with freshmen.” 


Shelve the Paddle. Hazing for some years has been 
on a decline. Local student committee action has been 
largely responsible for the growing disrepute of the 
practice. Sporadic outbreaks still occur, however. A 
sophomore at Cornell University last April was taken 
to the hospital at Ithaca suffering from severe lacera- 
tions resulting from a freshman-sophomore to-do. The 
student body then received the following notice from 
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the President: “Wanton destruction of property and 
acts threatening serious bodily injury have no legitimate 
place in the life of a great university. I feel compelled 
to state that I shall not be disposed to be lenient with 
those either directly or indirectly responsible.” 


Training for Co-op. Rochdale Institute—otherwise 
“Co-op College’’—opens for its third term in New York 
City as a training school for prospective managers of 
cooperatives Che work of the first semester consists 
of eleven weeks of academic training in New York and 
eight weeks of field work in cooperatives in various 
sections of the country. Dr. James P. Warbasse, presi- 
dent ot The Cooperative league of the U. S, ' a is 
director of the Institute; on the faculty are Dr. Horace 
M. Kallen, professor of philosophy, New School for So 
cial Research; Dr. LeRoy Bowman, director of the 
United Parents Associations; John Daniels, sociologist 
and author of Codperation, An American Way; Dr. 
Kingsley Roberts, director of the Bureau of Cooperative 
Medicine and other distinguished persons. 


Far Eastern Emergency Fund. Students in Ameri- 
can colleges raised during the past school year $15,000 
for the rehabilitation of students in the Chinese war 
zones. A small sum also has been sent to the Japanese 
Student Christian Movement to be used for work of 
reconciliation when that becomes possible. Students 
of other countries within the W. S. C. F.—Belgium, 
France, England, India, and other countries—are like- 
wise raising funds to keep educational institutions 
functioning in China. Other groups too are responding 
to the need, notably the Associated Boards for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China, which has raised $300,000, and 
the Federal Council of Churches, working with denomi- 
national groups. 


Men of Medicine. If and when the March of Time 
newsreel “Men and Medicine” comes to your campus, 
use it to coincide with a group discussion on the prob- 
lems in relation to the widest possible distribution of 
medical care. 


War At Its Worst. A film (16 mm) showing the 
sacking of Nanking was flown to the U. S. A. on the 
China Clipper and is available to student Associations 
at a small fee. Write: Chinese Student Christian 
Association, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


and the 


CHURCH 


is the title of the new study book in home 
missions written for use in all the churches 
this coming year. The author is our Professor 
Samuel C. Kincheloe. It will pay you to read 
his stimulating analysis of the city. Only $1.00 
in boards. Cheaper still in paper covers. 
(Order from your bookstore.) 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 


(Autumn Quarter opens October 4th. Seminary Catalogue 
on Request.) 
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Kennedy 


GOOD-WILL REPRESENTATIVE 

For a number of years the Oberlin-in-China Memo- 
rial School has been doing a fruitful piece of work in 
the interior province of Shansi, in China, for boys and 
girls of middle school age—twelve years, up through 
high school—in agriculture and the manual and liberal 
arts. The campus was established in Taiku, Shansi, on 
the ground where Oberlin missionaries fell during the 
toxer Rebellion; since then it has been the scene of 
constant service in the cause of higher standards of liv- 
ing and appreciation. Each year Oberlin sends t 
Shansi one or two representatives from the Oberlin 
senior class to spend either two or three years teaching 
English and an assortment of extra-curricular interests. 

Last year two of the finest seniors Oberlin has known 
were sent out, one fellow and one girl. But before they 
reached Peking, even, the activities of the school were 
abruptly interrupted by the war and it was considered 
wise to have only Herb Van Meter try to reach the 
school, Charlotte Tinker remaining on the coast. Very 
soon the school was on the march, first south to Han- 
kow then west on the long trek to Sian, the capital of 
Shansi province, where a brave group of students and 
faculty resumed work again under exceedingly hard and 
unnatural conditions. 

This year at Oberlin it was first considered unwise 
to send a representative, but then after deliberation it 


was decided that someone should go to Peking—on the | 


coast—to spend a year in study and orientation, pend 
ing the possibility of being able at the end of that time 
to go to the school in the interior. I was the privileged 
someone and according to the plan I am to spend the 
first several months in Peking. ; 
At the present moment I have little idea as to how! 
can fit into the picture in the Japanese controlled area 
of Peking! My first aim will be to learn the language. 
My second will be to absorb as much as I can of a cul 
ture so vastly different in many ways from ours. My 
third will be to try to represent an interest on the pat 
of the American people other than that of the oil, cotto®, 
airplanes, and American cars which collectively make 
up the backbone of the Japanese fighting force. 
Oberlin °38. Met KENNEDY, JR. 


- > ° > rh 
Note: Mel Kennnedy sailed eastward from Vancouver on August 200 
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A FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


> 





FERN BABCOCK 


THE interests and needs of freshmen differ so greatly 
from of mature students that a separate 
program needs to be planned for them, at least during 
he first Freshmen may wish to participate 

the regular Association program, but additional meet 


those more 


semester. 


gs should be designed especially for them. 
\ssociations find it to 

Freshman Fellowship Club, enrolling from 

ne to five hundred members, while others prefer to 


successful have 


some 


more 


ne large 


livide the freshmen into groups of twenty for weekly 
under upperclass leadership. Perhaps a 
mbination of the two ideas is most satisfactory. 


‘° 
Hscussions 


In a great many colleges, however, there is no organ- 
ized group making careful advance plans for a fresh- 
In many such places the freshmen 

ire doing creditable work, organizing themselves into 


man program. 
ary groups and calling in the best leadership 
Such groups 
will naturally choose from the suggestions offered, those 
hich are most helpful in their own situation. 

FeLLowsHip Crus: The of 
the Association meet weekly for a program consisting 
f talks, discussions, plays, book reviews, singing, and 


le on the campus and in the region. 


FRESH MAN freshmen 


worship. The freshman cabinet meets weekly to plan 
of the 


lances, conferences, tours, and social service projects. 


ities 


club, which can include picnics, 


or three upperclassmen serve as advisers of the 


ub and serve on its cabinet. 
FRESuMAN ComMtssion Groups. As soon as regis 
ration is complete the upperclass leaders of the Fresh 


man Commission divide the entire freshman roll into 


groups of twenty, and assign them to two upperclass 
leaders (man and woman). Grouping based on geo- 


graphical location in the community makes attendance 
at meetings easier and helps neighbors become ac- 
quainted. The leaders see the members of their group 
individually to explain the purpose and to invite them 
to the The groups may meet in the 
homes of the upperclass leaders, in fraternity houses, or 
in faculty homes. When the questions raised in the dis- 
‘ussions become too deep for the group to anwer, a 
laculty member or a clergyman might be called in for 
help The freshmen will enjoy getting to know commu- 
nity leaders in this informal manner. 


first meetings. 


QUESTIONS FoR Discussion. The following may be 


suggestive to the program committee : 


. Nore This is a section from by Fern Babcock, 
Just published by 


A Program Book, 
Association Press 5c 


(75c.). 


OCTOBER, 1938 


+ 


Use of Leisure 

Companionship with Parents 
Do Students Need Religion? 
Religious Living on the Cam 


Personality Growth 

Where Does Luxury Begin? 

Finding Time for Living 

Relations of Men and Women 

Friendship pus 

How It Feels to Be a Jew 

My Country and My People 

by Foreign Students 

The Contribution of Negroes 
to American Culture 

What Price Sarcasm? 

How to Choose a Vocation? 


Femininity or Equality: 

The Fraternity System 

Evaluation of Extra-curricular 
Activities 

What Is Back of the 
lines About China? 

Controlling Our Moods 


Head- 


Helpful reference books are: 
Discovering Direction for Everyday Living. Fern Babcock. 
Contains material on the first sixteen of these topics, pre- 


pared especially for freshman discussion. Womans Press. 
$0.50. 

Facing Student Problems. Bruce Curry. Association Press. 
$1.00. 

Larry. Association Press. $1.00. 


What It Means to Grow Up. Fritz Kunkel. Scribner. $2.00, 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS: 


Reading to blind students or to children. 
Telling stories to children at the library. 
Giving parties for orphaned children. 

Evaluating the extra-curricular through 
with the college graduates of the community 
Leading recreation for children in co6peration with settle- 

ments or city recreation departments. 
Giving a dinner honoring the faculty. 
Corresponding with students in other countries 
Exploring housing conditions in the college community. 
Visiting factories to discover labor conditions. 


system interviews 


Giving dinners or teas according to the customs of different 
countries, calling on foreign students for help. 

Studying the religious beliefs of various denominations and 
of Jews and Catholics, by attending their services and ask- 
ing students who are members of these groups to explain 
their beliefs and customs. 

Maintaining a bulletin board newspaper and keeping it up- 
to-date with clippings of significant articles. 

Giving an International Bazaar. 

Learning to sing—both hymns and fellowship songs. 

Making poetry scrap books. 

Making Christmas presents 
book binding, tie-dying, 

Learning photography. 

Holding a Book Fair to encourage freshmen to start a pet 
sonal library. 


learning the arts of leather craft, 
tin work, etc. 


TRAINING UppercLass LEADERS. Few opportunities 
are more significant for campus leadership than that 
of working with twenty freshmen to help them develop 
into fine, mature human beings. This leadership ex- 
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pe rience Cal 


be of great value to seniors who plan to 
work with people after graduation 


The upperclass leaders of Freshman Commission 


groups should be chosen in the spring. When a junior 
and senior leader is chosen for each group, the junior 
can serve a year of apprenticeship before assuming ma 
jor responsibility the following year. A skilled faculty 
lers prepare for their tasks in 
The 
training might consist of an analysis of adolescent per 
of the 
insights of religion to these problems ; 


member can help the lea 


a series of meetings of several weeks in the spring. 


sonality ; of the problems freshmen have to face ; 
relevance of the 
of the role of groups in solving personality difficulties ; 
of the 


art of group discussion. Books helpful in this 


process are : 


y ng Personal Problems. Grace Loucks Elliott and Hat 
rison Elliott \ssociation Press. $2.00 

Creative Group Education. S. R. Slavson. Association Press 
$2.50 

Christianity and Our World. John Bennett \ssociation 
Press $0.50 

Reason and Emotion. John Macmurray \ssociation Press 
S$? 00 


What It Means to Grow Up. Fritz 


Kunkel. Scribnet 


\ Otice 1n a Small I ; ( kly 


well in his engineering courses at the Universitv. He 


John Potts is doing ver 


\< 


caught two forward passes in the big game last Sat- 


urday 





AMSTERDAM 


1939 


A World Conference of 
Christian Youth 


~~ 


Study Material Available : 


Ten Authorities Other Than God 
by Edward F. Quelette (15c) 





Christian Community in the Modern World 





by Gethman and Patrick (25c) 
That They Go Forward 
by Eric Fenn (50c) 





~~ 


UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Concerning Personalities 


General Secre- 


He is a 


Ronert Mackie of Great Britain is the new 
tary of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


graduate of Glasgow University and a minister in the Church 
of Scotland (Presbyterian). For a time he was Scottish 


Movement. Later 
British Student 
British Student 


Secretary of the British Student Christian 
he became Assistant General Secretary of the 
Christian Movement and Chairman of the 
Christian Movement. 

becomes one of the Secretaries of 


W. A. Visser 'T Hoor 
the Provisional Committee of the developing World Council of 


Churches which will carry forward the work toward Christian 


unity begun at Oxford and Edinburgh. 
Joun C. Bennett, author of Social Salvation and Chnis- 
franity and Our W vid, has been called by the Pacific School 


of Religion as Professor of Philosophy Religion and Chris- 


tian Theology. 
Council Chairman 
Kenyon College 


Gorpon K. CHALMERS, National Student 
way back in 1925, is the new president of 


Ohio 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Dean of Union Theological Sem- 
nary, traveling to India for the Madras meeting of the Inter- 


December, will visit as a 
M.’s of New Zealand 
Philippines, China, 
Also traveling as a Federa- 
Horton of Ober- 
New Zealand and 


national Missionary Council in 
Federation representative the S. C 
Australia, Dutch East Indies, 
Indo-China, 
tion representative is Professor WALTER M 
lin. En route he will visit the S. C. M.'s of 
\ustralia. 


Singay ore, the 


Japan, Siam, Burma. 


Jack MecMIcHAEL returns to the U 


S. A. in February, com- 
ing by way of the Madras Conference ] 


He wil 
spend the Spring visiting campuses and conferences in all parts 
of the U. S. A. 


and Lurope. 


(Bookings through regional offices). 


Kianc Wen HAvn, Vice-Chairman of the W. S. C. F, & 
en route back to China after the general committee meeting 


in France and a visit to the U. S. A. where 
summer conferences—Hollister, Blue 
Mere, His ad- 


were conference high spots. 


of the W. S. C. F. 
he attended five of the 
Mountain, 
in every instance, 


Ridge, Kings Eagles Silver Bay. 


dresses, 
New 
work 


secretaries who are taking responsibility for student 
CarRoLt. Moon, Wesley 
Foundation (Austin, Texas), \ssociate Secretary 0! 
the Southwest. GAyie LAtuRor, Dean of Men at Wooster 


College, succeeds Ralph Garner in the Ohio area. Davin Scott, 


nationally are: 


bece mes 


regionally or 


Princeton, becomes Preparatory School Secretary. 


During recent months the Movement has lost by death fout 
truly great friends: RAyMonp B. Cutver, President of Frances 
Shimer Junior College and for many years a Movement secre 
tary; JAMES WELDON JouNson, publicist, musician and poet 
whose name is linked inevitably with the immortal God's Trom 
Herman C. E. Liv, President of Shanghai Universit 
who is one of the irreparable losses of the war in the Orient, 
Water W. GetuMan, Secretary of the World's Committe 
of the Y. M. C. A., one-time state student secretary in Illmots 
and student Northwestern University. 


hones, 


secretary at 
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HAZEN BOOKS 


ReLicious LIviInc 
50c. 

PRAYER AND WORSHIP. 
Press. 50c. 


Georgia Harkness. Association Press. 





Douglas V. Steere. Association 


For those who have not yet been introduced to the Hazen 
Books on Religion, Miss Harkness’ book is an admirable one 
to begin the acquaintance. In her opening chapter she makes 
allowance for those whose concern with religion has just begun 
by discussing the difference religion makes in the things men 
nd women want most. But she points out in the very begin- 


8 RE ee 


Secre ing that religious living is costly. 
° ' . ‘a > a ° « os ° : 
le is In her chapter “Obstacles to Religious Living” there is a 
Churc elpi section on beliefs which constitute a religious mini- 
Scottis um, “not because of any creedal necessity but because of the 
Later of religion itself.” For those who are hammering out 





osophy of life, this section is strongly recommended. 

Student From a consideration of obstacles, Miss Harkness takes us 
cally to the beginnings of religious living, pointing out 
conditions that must be met and steps that must be taken in 


—s religious awakening. Following the path she suggests can help 

wee us to find God to be present with us as a living reality, but 

a process is not over. “Until the end of your days the 

religious ltie will remain both an achievement and a quest.” 

Chris- Her final chapter deals with growth in power, and the means 

School suggests have verity for all Christians whether “advanced” 
| Chris- “beginners.” 

It is at this point that Dr. Steere’s book so admirably com- 

hairman plements Miss Harkness’. In “Prayer and Worship” he pre- 


llege i supposes the experience of having felt and faced the claim of the 
us life, and of being concerned with its growth and 
cultivation. He at once puts his finger on the trouble when 








1 Sem- : ; Pi sap Me mace Mas’ 
> int e says that it is the low level of mediocrity in the religious 
t as ag life with which most of us are content that is the real enemy 
7 eoloud f the highest type of Christian living. The quickening of the 
China merely “good” man into the truly devoted man is the task of 
Federa- e devotional life. Three aids are suggested: private prayer ; 
¢ Ober rporate prayer; devotional reading. 
snd and For persons who are puzzled whether prayer is simply auto- 
weestion and subjectivity, the section on the nature of prayer 
Chapter I) will be pertinent. Then follow some conditions 
ry, Com the "practice of private prayer, whether spoken or silent. 
He wil ir. Steere leads us to see the great strength of silent prayer ; 
all parts e discusses also the question of petitional prayer, in which we 
} ask for specific thitygs and pray for other persons. 
F., 1s Particularly relevant for the membership of the Student 
meeting Christian Movement is the chapter on the practice of corporate 


\. where vors Private worship alone is not enough; indeed, it may 
I ‘ ; 

er, Blue shrivel and die unless also there is the expression of worship 
His ad- a religious fellowship. Dr. Steere cites individuals who are 

xperiencing “the pain and the blocking of inner growth” and 

ertan 

; 


rtain sense of spiritual poverty” because they are seeking 


' live the religious life alone. For those who are not inter- 


student 
Wesley 


etary din the Church, here surely is one of the clearest reasons 


Wooster its existence. And here too is one reason for participation 

p Scort the Church if those of us now active in the Student Move- 

ent are to continue to grow religiously after we have left 

ue the fellowship of our Christian group in college. And for 
ath tour } 


those practical minds who don't quite see the connection be- 
tween worship and going to the church on the corner to hear a 
mn se or sermon, Dr. Steere has something to say. 

ind poet | _The final chapter is decidedly helpful for those who are “on 
s Trom- the journey” of the religious life. It discusses two score of 


Frances 


— l€ great devotional books of the centuries, giving us some 
rit ide: . 5 . ° ° . . . 
Une ea of their orientation so that each may judge of their possible 

yrmimttec valu . . or ae "a ° ° 
— alue to himself. There is “a straw of hope for the patient 
1 Illinots 


persevering reader” in the point he makes that with all devo- 
onal literature, particularly the Bible, a word is spoken to us 
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THE BooksHELF 


not necessarily in the first or second reading, but after many 
readings. Here is further substantiation for the law of growth 
in the religious life—nothing comes but by unremitting striv- 
ing, nothing is won but by patient and unceasing endeavor. 
WILMINA ROWLAND. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


a 
THEY DARED TO LIVE 


Robert M. Bartlett. Association Press. $1.25. 


I know of no better way to start a college career than to 
bolster one’s courage and strengthen one’s purpose by these 
pithy yet flaming accounts of men and women who have won 
over themselves and over obstacles in every field of science 
and human welfare. 

This book is a collection of thirty-five stirring biographies 
of men who, during the past half-century, have “lived danger- 
ously,” “blazed new trails,” “conquered obstacles,” and “won 
triumphant faith.” 

Who would not like to know what has been done by Noguchi 
in bacteriology, Osbourne in prison reform, Debs and Prince 
Kropotkin in social reform, Jane Addams in social service, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in law, James Weldon Johnson -and 
Roland Hayes in Negro literature and music, Steinmetz in 
electricity, Trudeau in tuberculosis treatment, Sun Yat Sen 
in the Chinese Republic, Kagawa in the Japanese slums, Dos- 
toevski in Russian literature, and many others. Would you 
like to know what they did and how they did it? Read this 
book. 

In 130 pages this book gives you a great sweep of human 
knowledge, intellectual achievement, and ethical struggle. It 
is an intellectual and spiritual education in itself. 

C. GILBERT WRENN. 


& 
NEW OCCUPATIONS FOR YOUTH 


T. Otto Nall. Association Press. $1.75. 


In the changing world of today the student is naturally 
bewildered about the vocations of tomorrow. Why spend years 
of precious life preparing for an occupation that may be obso- 
lete as a Model T when you are ready for the open road? 
The answer is that youth must be resourceful enough to grow 
with their world. There is no perfect niche awaiting the col- 
lege graduate, where he can fit into a statuesque suit of armor 
until he becomes a skeleton. But there are worlds of oppor- 
tunity and adventure to challenge his utmost courage, ability 
and adaptability. The majority of men whose careers have 
won them a place of honor in Who’s Who have had more 
than one vocation. The successful man is the one who is alert 
and versatile enough to see what is coming and adjust his form 
of service to changing human needs. 

New Occupations for Youth is a fascinating account of ways 
in which young workers are pioneering along modern frontiers. 
The author conducts a series of personal interviews with 
twenty-three men and women who have discovered how to 
serve human needs in creative ways. This may mean inventing 
a new occupation or doing a familiar one in a new way. 

It should be understood that this book is not a complete 
circuit of vocational guidance. No book could be. In the 
closing chapter, the reader is urged to find a vocational coun- 
selor qualified to give diagnostic tests, one who understands 
aptitudes in reference to the increasing demands of modern 
occupations. There are many questions we would like to ask 
at the close of each interview. And perhaps this is the very 
purpose of the book: to present vivid glimpses of attractive 
doorways that invite us to explore across the thresholds. 

Pau E. JoHnson. 

Vorningside College. 





FUGITIVE PAPERS 


R. G. Smit f 


Press $1.50 
bout this book, which 
is the best 
itten. Fortunate 
boy or girl into whose hands it falls 
addled 


stupidity 


before 
worse confounded, or 


It is not a treatise, an exposition 


an i 


sight. It wakens, it drives. It makes 


reveals its value for thought and 


raisal, for fulfillment of the 


hy life nor hate, but what 


mere mortal endorses every 
believe 


that, 
ul ! ] 


"1 
ao Well 


leads one to 
ny freshman w 
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ELIZABETH INGALLS 


THE AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK, ITS ORIGINS 
AND PRINCIPLES 


l.dwat Bishop of California; Bavard 


’ . i 
Hal mes, Liturgical Department, Church 


$2.50 


Lambe 
Divinity 
Scribner. 
< of Common Prayer of the 
the | America. 


orship, from its Hebrew 


nited States of 
backgt 
Reformation, is shared by all 

the period of the Reforma- 
oncerns the development of 
branch of the Church 
that develop 
Church. 
Parts | 
1¢ meaning of worship and ritual and 


ant discuss 


worship in all its forms X ular 
universal s interesting to note how closely 
. ' , 


ment parallels a similar gro branches of the 


students are 


Of more than particular 
nd IV dealing 


remonial. Here 


with tl 
n of the elements in an 
What, for 
and 
entire 


is a brilli 

lequate worst perience, individual or social 
ace quate worship experience, 1 ividuail or social. 
bet “true worship” 


instance, is the distinction bet “com 
worship involve the 


per 


ween 


Why must 


worship”? 


he index and glossary of terms are immensely helpful. For 
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who are responsible 
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Whittier College 
Professor of 
Division, Col 


Presbyterian Foun 


President of 
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and Chairman Social Science 
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University of 
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GRACE SLOAN author of Youth in Quest and 
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Varked trusted adviser to college 


youth. 
GeorcE STEWART, writer and preacher; Chairman ot 
the National Student and Chairman, 


tive Committee National Council Student -Christian 


Execu 


\sso- 


Committee 


ciations 
M. E. BENNETT, 


of Guidance in 


is Director 
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author of College and Life, 
and C. C 
College 
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Junior 


Counselor in Pasadena 
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is a prophetic voice in student conferences. 
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